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All  depended  upon  Hal.  Frank’s  splendidly  trained  tandem  rushed  into  action.  It  looked  like  a  fool 
hardy  risk,  but  Manley’s  brain  had  cleared  for  fight.  The  tandem  shot  in  to  do  or  die! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ME.  SALPIETRO’s  FEELINGS  ARE  HURT. 

“Cospetto,  but  you  must  not  refuse!” 

“I  am  sorry,”  replied  Frank  Manley,  “but  I  must.” 

“I  simply  cannot  take  a  refusal,”  protested  Manley’s 
caller,  in  a  tone  that  was  half  wheedling,  half  threatening. 

“Well,  if  you  must  have  the  plainest  kind  of  language, 
you’ll  have  to  take  a  refusal,  for  you  have  got  it  already.” 

“But  I  tell  you  that  I  will  pay,  and  pay  well,  for  the 
use  of  this  building.” 

“Must  I  tell  you  rudely  that  we  don’t  want  either  you 
or  your  money?”  asked  Frank,  his  color  heightening  a 
trifle. 

“But  we  will  pay  ten  dollars  an  evening.” 

“No!” 

“Twelve,  then,”  insisted  the  caller,  his  small,  dark  eyes 
watching  Manley  closely. 

“You  can’t  have  the  place  at  any  price,”  snapped  Frank. 
“We  want  it  ourselves.  Now,  have  I  made  myself  plain?” 

“But,  my  dear  sir,  Ve  must  hav^  this  building  for  next 
week,”  insisted  the  caller.  “It’s  the  only  place  in  town 
that  will  suit  us.” 

“I  have  told  you  that  we  are  opening  this  building  for 
our  own  gymnasium  next  week,”  replied  Manley. 

“But  wc  can’t  wait  until  the  week  after.” 


“I  haven’t  asked  you  to  wait.  If  you  waited  a  year 
you  couldn’t  have  it  then.” 

“But - ” 

“See  here,”  said  Frank,  turning  sharply,  “I  try  to  be 
polite  and  agreeable  with  every  one.  But  you’re  the  limit. 
I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  take  yourself  off.” 

“Ah!”  snarled  the  dark,  thin-looking  man  of  thirty, 
who  had  been  annoying  the  captain  of  the  Woodstock 
Juniors.  “Then  you  insult  me?” 

“I’ve  tried  not  to,”  retorted  Manley.  “But  you  are  the 
most  persistent  fellow  I  have  met  in  many  a  day.  You 
are  annoying  me.” 

“So?  But  you  will  reconsider  and  rent  me  this  build¬ 
ing  for  next  week.” 

“I  shall  be  much  more  likely  to  help  you  find  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building  now,  if  you  don’t  start  by  yourself.” 

“  Then  you  do  insult  me  ?  Me !  A  gentleman  in  my  own 
country.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  standards  of  a  gentleman  are 
in  your  country,”  Manley  answered  carelessly.  “But  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  you  mean  to  clear  out  now?” 

They  were  standing  in  the  as  yet  but  partly  finished 
office  of  the  club’s  new  gymnasium. 

Frank  looked  significantly  at  the  door  and  then  at  Mr. 
Salpietro,  who  stood  in  line  with  the  exit. 
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“Arc  you  going?”  asked  Frank,  taking  a  step  forward. 

lie  had  not  meant  to  lay  hands  on  this  persistent  for¬ 
eigner,  but  Mr.  Salpietro  started  back,  one  hand  going  in 
under  his  vest  lapel. 

The  hand  was  out  again,  a  long,  narrow  blade  of  steel 
glinting. 

“.You  shall  not  touch  me — not  insult  me!”  flared  Mr. 

Salpietro. 

♦ 

“Not  if  you  go  decently  about  your  business — of  course 
not,”  was  Manley's  quiet  reply. 

“And  you  shall  apologize?” 

“Oh!  For  what?” 

“For  insulting  me.” 

“Are  you  going?”  demanded  Frank,  wearily. 

“Not  until  you  have  apologized.” 

“Then  you  can  bet  all  you're  worth  that  you're  going!” 
cried  Manley  quickly. 

He  made  a  swift  plunge  forward,  and  the  excitable  Ital¬ 
ian  lunged  at  him  with  the  blade. 

But,  somehow,  Manley  was  not  just  where  he  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  when  the  thrust  was  made. 

He  came  up  the  other  side  of  Salpietro,  passing  his  arm 
around  his  neck  and  dragging  the  Italian  to  the  floor. 

There  was  a  quick  twist,  an  oath  in  Italian,  and  Manley 
held  the  stiletto. 

“You  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  thing  like  this,”  said 
Manley,  stepping  back. 

There  was  a  quick,  crackling  sound,  and  the  stiletto’s 
blade  was  in  twro  pieces. 

Salpietro,  who  had  leaped  to  his  feet  in  a  towering  pas¬ 
sion,  gave  vent  to  a  scream  of  rage. 

“That  is  the  worst  insult !”  he  stormed.  “It  is  deadly !” 

“Your  penknife  isn't — now — if  that's  what  you  refer 
to,”  smiled  Frank,  breaking  the  blade  again  close  to  the 
hilt  and  tossing  the  three  pieces  to  the  floor. 

“Got  any  more  cutlery  samples?”  laughed  Frank. 

Salpietro  appeared  speechless. 

“Come,  now,”  urged  our  hero,  laying  a  hand  on  the 
Italian’s  nearer  shoulder,  “get  out,  like  a  good  fellow.” 

Just  then  a  door  opened  behind  them — the  door  that 
communicated  with  the  gym  floor. 

Hal  Spofford  and  Joe  Prescott,  Manley’s  two  lieutenants 
of  the  club,  looked  in  from  the  doorway  and  stopped  there. 

Their  quick  eyes  noted  the  bits  of  steel  on  the  floor ;  but 
they  said  nothing,  nor  did  they  move. 

“Ah!  You  find  it  necessary  to  send  for  your  friends!” 
jeered  Salpietro,  a  look  of  black  ugliness  in  his  face. 

“They  happened  to  step  in,  that  was  ail,”  replied  Man- 
lev,  quietly. 

Frank  bent  forward  to  open  the  street  door,  then  said 
ealmlv : 

“Now  go.” 

Like  a  flash  Salpietro  turned  as  if  lie  would  grab  at  the 
young  athlete. 

But  Manley  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  caught  the 
Ttalinn  around  the  body,  lifted  him,  ran  down  the  steps, 
and  dropped  the  angry  fellow,  sitting,  in  the  street. 

Turning  on  his  heel,  while  Hal  and  Joe  watched  through 


one  of  the  windows,  Manley  ‘made  his  way  back  into  the 

office. 

“I  shall  make  you  suffer  for  this!”  yelled  Salpietro, 
regaining  his  feet  and  shaking  a  fist  after  the  indifferent 
voung  athlete. 

“I  shall  kill  you!”  bellowed  the  Italian,  but  Frank  went 
up  the  steps,  entered  the  office,  and  closed  the  door. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  asked  Hal. 

“Oh,  that  fellow  wants  to  hire  the  gym  for  next  week.’’ 

“He  hasn’t  any  cheek,  then!”  sputtered  Joe. 

“Not  a  bit!”  Frank  laughingly  admitted. 

“Did  you  tell  him  that  the  club  would  be  holding  high- 
jinks  here?”  asked  Hal. 

“I  did,  and  told  him,  moreover,  that  he  couldn’t  have 
the  place  at  any  time,  or  on  any  terms.” 

“What  does  he  want  the  place  for,  anyway?” 

“Oh,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make  it  out,  some  Italian  so¬ 
ciety  wants  to  meet  here  for  a  week.  The  people  are  com¬ 
ing  from  all  the  towns  around.”  . 

“I  should  say  they  couldn’t  have  the  place,”  vented  Joe. 
“Not  even  if  it  was  idle.” 

“And  then  he  wanted  to  knife  vou?”  asked  Hal. 

“He  did  when  I  lost  patience  and  hinted  at  running 
him  out.” 

“I  kill  you!”  came  the  angry  threat  from  outside. 

Frank  threw7  up  a  window,  calling  softly  to  the  enraged 
Salpietro : 

“Don’t  tell  your  plans  to  every  one.  And  don't  carry 
on  in  that  strain,  or  the  police  will  gather  you  in.  Go  out 
in  a  big  field  somewhere  and  do  your  yelling.”  , 

“Ah!  You  laugh  at  me?”  demanded  the  hot-blooded 
man  outside.  “You  shall  see.” 

“So  will  you,  I’m  afraid,  if  you  don’t  make  your  noise 
somewhere  else,”  jeered  Frank.  “You’re  not  really  crazy, 
you  know,  but  people  might  think  you  are  and  have  you 
locked  up.” 

There  vras  another  torrent  of  angry  abuse  as  Manley 
smilingly  closed  the  window. 

It  Avas  during  the  school  nooning,  and  these  youngsters, 
who  belonged  to  the  club’s  board  of  control,  had  come  down 
to  the  club’s  gymnasium  to  get  an  idea  of  what  yet  needed 
to  be  done. 

,  It  was  a  handsome  structure  in  gray  stone  and  brick, 
and  one  of  the  most  attractive  looking  buildings  in  town. 

It  wras  not  a  great  building,  but  was  large  enough  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club. 

It  had  been  won  by  the  club  through  an  act  of  sheer 
grit. 

Two  freight  cars  had  been  carelessly  left  on  a  siding 
close  to  the  business  center  of  Woodstock.  One  of  these 
cars,  a  tank  car  loaded  with  coal  oil,  had  got  afire.  The 
other  car  contained  dynamite. 

The  Fp  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  under  Manley's  leadership, 
had  pushed  the  blazing  train  of  cars  to  a  far  siding,  where, 
soon  after,  they  exploded  without  harm  to  any  one. 

T  or  this  act  the  business  men  of  the  town  had  bought 
the  site,  and  the  railroad  company,  which  had  oseanod 
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an  enormous  bill  for  damages,  had  borne  the  expense  of 
constructing  the  gymnasium. 

And  now  everything  was  so  far  finished  that  the  formal 
opening  was  to  take  place  in  a  week. 

Salpietro,  an  agent  of  some  Italian  societ}q  had  hit  upon 
the  gym  as  being  just  the  place  for  his  purposes.  His 
efforts  to  arrange  the  matter  had  met  with  the  success  al¬ 
ready  recorded. 

And  now  the  excited  Italian  was  outside  hurling  insults 

and  threats. 

“I’ll  get  tired  of  this  soon  and  go  out  and  push  a  few 
holes  through  the  fellow,”  growled  Joe. 

“Oh,  let  him  have  his  say,”  smiled  Frank.  “It’s  easing 
his  mind  wonderfully  and  doesn’t  hurt  any  one  else.” 

“But  just  listen  to  the  things  lie’s  saying  about  you,” 
choked  Joe.  f  *f 

“They’re  not  true,  are  they?”  asked  Frank,  innocently, 
and  Hal  laughed. 

“I  go  now,”  raged  Salpietro,  finally;  “but  you  shall  be 
sorry  when  I  see  you  again!” 

“I  guess  that’s  right,”  laughed  Hal,  “if  he’s  always  as 
big  a  bore.” 

But  Joe  laid  a  quick  hand  on  the  door.  Swift  as  he 
was,  however,  Manley  was  more  speedy  in  preventing  him 
from  opening  it. 

“What’s  wrong,  Joe?” 

“I  want  to  get  out  at  that  chap.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!  Let  him  go.” 

“Frank,  if  I  know  anything  about  the  signs  of  trouble, 
that  fellow  intends  to  make  some.” 

“Wait  till  he  does  it,”  laughed  Manley.  “He  wouldn’t 
feel  any  less  like  making  trouble  if  you  went  out  and 
thumped  him  now.”  /, 

Grumbling  somewhat,  Joe  gave  up  his  first  intention. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ENTER  MR.  OSCATI. 

It  was  a  tremendously  busy  week  over  at  the  club’s  ath¬ 
letic  field. 

The  final  football  game  of  the  season  was  to  be  played 
against  Woodstock’s  traditional  opponent,  Bradford. 

For  months  the  Bradfords  had  been  showing  great  strides 
in  improvement  with  every  new  public  appearance. 

Feeling  now  actually  ran  high  in  the  two  towns. 

For  a  Bradfordite  to  believe  that  Woodstock  could  win 
was  much  like  high  treason. 

On  the  other  hand,  ih  Woodstock,  there  were  many  who 
feared  that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  Bradford  would 
pafcs  its  rival  on  the  field. 

The  Thanksgiving  game,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  cham¬ 
pion-hip  event  of  the  season. 

Frank  Manley  knew  well  enough  that  lie  had  a  hare 
fa  k  on  hand  to  prepare  his  team  so  well  that  it  conk 

roalJy  down  Bradford  on  Thursday. 


Hence  the  practice  that  Monday  afternoon  was  unusually 
severe. 

It  lasted  until  dark.  When  it  was  over,  and  Manlev  had 
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nathed  and  dressed,  he  started  homeward. 

At  a  corner  he  parted  from  Hal  and  Joe,  striking  out 
dor  his  own  liome  street. 

Save  for  the  little  illumination  that  filtered  through 
drawn  shades,  and  the  flicker  of  the  street  lamp  up  at 
:he  corner,  it  was  quite  dark. 

Manley,  plodding  along,  his  thoughts  wholly  on  the  grid- 
ironed  field,  was  almost  at  his  gate. 

Crack  !  The  sound  of  a  gunshot  was  not  unusual  enough 
in  this  country  town  to  make  one  jump. 

Yet  Frank, Manley  did  jump,  for  the  bullet  sped  by 
within  three  inches  of  his  head. 

His  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  him,  however.  Like 
a  flash,  as  soon  as  the  thing  dawned  upon  him,  he  wheeled 
and  gazed  back  through  the  night. 

He  could  see  no  one.  Puzzled,  but  not  satisfied,  he  ran 
up  the  street  to  the  corner  at  top  speed. 

But  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  person  who  had  fired 
the  shot. 

“It  must  have  been  an  accident,”  mused  Frank,  “and 
whoever  set  off  the  pistol  accidentally  was  too  scared  to 
apologize.” 

Yet  the  thought  would  not  down  that  some  one  had  fired 
that  shot  with  intent. 

“Could  it  have  been  Salpietro?”  wondered  our  hero, 
as  he  stood  by  his  gate  in  the  darkness  trying  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

Whoever  it  was,  the  would-be  assassin,  if  there  was  one, 
did  not  intend  to  risk  repeating  the  shot. 

“If  it  was  Salpietro,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such 
miserably  poor  shooting,”  chuckled  Frank,  as  he  went  up 
the  steps  and  let  himself  in. 

He  was  out  again  later  in  the  evening,  and  again,  just 
as  he  was  nearing  his  gate,  there  was  a  report,  followed 
by  the  whiz  of  a  bullet  past  the  young  athlete’s  head. 

Again  Manley  tried  to  find  the  wretch  who  had  fired 
the  shot,  but,  as  before,  the  man  with  the  pistol  succeeded 
in  getting  away. 

“This  game  is  getting  to  be  a  habit  with  some  one,” 
muttered  Frank,  when  he  had  closed  the  street  door. 

He  was  concerned,  at  last,  and  deeply. 

Quite  naturally,  it  made  him  uneasy  to  think  that  any 
one  should  deliberately  seek  his  life.  But  it  made  him 
angry  to  think  that  he  could  not  catch  the  scoundrel. 

Fie  turned  in,  however,  without  fear  of  the  night.  His 
bulldog,  Towser,  was  an  efficient  night  watchman. 

Hal  came  home  with  our  hero  at  noon  the  next  day. 
There  were  matters  that  the  two  youngsters  wanted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  together. 

“There  was  a  man  here  this  morning  to  see  you,  Frank,” 
announced  Mrs.  Manley. 

“Any  one  I  know,  mother?” 

“I  think  not.  He  gave  bis  name  as  Oscati.  He  left 
word  that  he  would  be  here  again  this  noon.” 

“Oli!  1  hope  lie  does  come.” 
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“Then  you  were  expecting  him,  Frank?” 

‘‘Hoping  that  1  would  have  a  chance  to  see  him,”  an¬ 
swered  the  young  athlete. 

As  Mrs.  Manley  turned  away  the  two  chums  exchanged 
glances. 

“  1 1  must  be  some  one  connected  with  the  Italian  of 
yesterday,”  whispered  Hal,  as  soon  as  the  boys  were  by 
themselves. 

“  1  hope  so,”  retorted  our  hero,  with  a  snap  of  his  jaws. 

“Then  vou’ll  see  the  fellow?” 

“1  wouldn’t  miss  it!” 

“Good  enough!”  quivered  Hal.  “Say,  see  him  in  the 
parlor.  Then  I  can  be  in  the  little  room  next,  with  the 
door  locked  and  my  hand  on  the  key.  At  a  sign  of  any 
kind  I’ll  be  with  you.” 

V 

“And  you  can  look  over  the  glass  transom,”  nodded 
Frank.  “There  is  a  thin  silk  curtain  over  it,  and,  with 
your  face  close,  you  can  see  into  the  parlor  without  being 
seen.  ” 

rl  here  was  a  jingle  at  the  bell  that  made  them  both 
start. 

“I'm  going  to  the  door,  mother,”  Frank  called. 

Hal  slid  for  the  room  off  the  parlor. 

It  was  an  Italian,  beyond  question,  to  whom  Manley 
opened  the  street  door.  The  caller  was  a-  man  of  forty, 
.short  and  squat  of  build,  but  of  powerful  appearance  none 
the  less. 

He  was  dark,  this  man,  and  very  dark.  His  face  had, 
on  the  whole,  a  pleasing  expression;  yet  occasionally  the 
gleam  in  his  restless  eyes  was  sinister. 

“Mr.  Oscati  ?”  asked  Frank. 

“^es.  Ah,  you  know  my  name!  You  were  expecting 
me?” 

“Hoping  you’d  come,’'  rejoined  Frank,  drily.  “Be  good 
enough  to  come  in,  please.” 

Frank  ushered  his  caller  into  the  parlor. 

H  was  apparent  from  what  little  he  had  already  seen  of 
tuh  stranger  that  Oscati  was  accustomed  to  the  manners 
of  tie  well-bred  world. 

Buf  trank  gave  the  man  no  time  for  pleasant  generali¬ 
ties.  He  plumped  at  once  into  the  caller’s  business  by 
saying,  sternly : 

“Mr.  Oscati,  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  wait  for  your  ac¬ 
count  of  your  business.  1  prefer  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
myself.” 

“Ah,  then  I  beg  of  you  to  proceed,  Mr.  Manley,”  re¬ 
turned  the  Italian,  in  his  suave  voice. 

“fi  I  make  any  mistake  in  stating  the  case,”*  went  on 
Frank,  “I  shall  rely  upon  you  to  set  me  straight.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  have  called  upon  me  in  relation  to 
two  shots  that  were  fired  at  me  last  night.” 

Mr.  Oscati  did  not  appear  at  all  shocked.  Instead,  his 
face  broke  into  beaming  smiles,  as  he  replied: 

Ah  !  It  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  one  of  such  quick 
perception.” 

Then  I  take  it,  Mr.  Oscati,  that  those  shots  were  not 
intended  to  strike  me?” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 
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“Because,  if  that  were  the  case,  you  would  not  have 
called  to-day.  You  would  either  have  tried  again,  or  else 
you  would  have  given  up  the  effort  against  my  life.” 

“Really,  it  is  extraordinary  how  you  understand  things 
without  explanation,”  laughed  the  Italian,  with  a  note  of 
mocking  admiration  in  his  voice. 

“So,  then,”  resumed  Manley,  fixing  his  gaze  closely  oh 
the  Italian's  steadfast  eyes,  “those  shots  were  intended 
merely  as  a  warning.  You  are  here  now  to  explain  to  me 
the  means  by  which  I  can  hope  to  escape  any  real  attempt 
on  mv  life.” 

“Ah,  you  are  a  young  gentleman  of  great  keenness!” 
cried  the  Italian.  “I  congratulate  you.  I  enjoy  knowing 
you.  I  even  venture  to  hope  that  we  may  yet  be  friends.” 

“Don’t  let  us  have  any  misunderstandings,  Mr.  Oscati,” 
rejoined  Manley,  coldly.  “I  cannot  return  your  compli¬ 
ments.  Tt  does  not  even  hurt  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
an  infernal,  unhung  scoundrel.  And,  now  that  we  have 
our  understanding  of  each  other  on  the  right  footing,  go 
ahead  and  tell  me  briefly  just  what  you  have  come  here 
to  say.” 

At  the  word  “scoundrel”  Oscati  had  risen  angrily  to 
his  feet.  But  before  Manley’s  cool,  contemptuous  regard 
he  sat  down  again,  still  smiling,  but  now  with  a  sinister 
meaning. 

“Everything  is  so  clear,  Mr.  Manley,”  he  went  on  jeer- 

ingly,  “that  I  can  afford  to  be  brief.  You  will  pay  me 

the  sum  of  five'  hundred  dolars  for  my  friend  Salpietro, 

* 

and  he  will  forgive  you.  You  refuse,  and  warning  shots 
will  change  to  real  ones — that  is  all.  It  will  not  do  to 
pretend  that  you  haven’t  the  money,  for  I  have  assured 
myself  of  that.  Yrou  have  a  store  here  in  town,  and  can 
raise  the  money.” 

“Oscati,”  returned  Frank,  deliberately,  “you  are  the 
dog  that  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  There  is  no  money 
to  be  had  here.  Perhaps  you  will  try  to  make  good  your 
threat.  That  is  your  own  affair.” 

“Do  not  put  me  off  in  this  fashion,”  retorted  the  Italian. 
“If  you  send  me  away  now  there  will  be  no  further  chance 
for  you  to  pay  and  save  yourself.” 

“I  do  not  intend  to  pay,  and  I  am  not  worried  about 
saving  myself.  Oscati,  I  have  been  observing  that  watch- 
charm  that  yon  wear.  It  is  engraved,  I  observe,  with  some 
of  the  mystic  Hindoo  signs.  Have  you  ever  studied  the 
Hindoo  magic?” 

“My  father  did  somewhat,  I  believe,”  replied  the  Ital¬ 
ian,  looking  surprised  at  this  change  of  the  subject.  “I 
inherited  this  bit  of  jewelry  from  him.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  glass  of  fate  ?” 

Oscati  looked  more  surprised,  but  did  not  reply. 

“I  have  delved  just  a  little  in  Hindoo  magic,”  lied 
Frank,  coolly  and  glibly.  “I  have  been  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  glass  of  fate.  I  have  never  failed  when 
I  have  profited  by  the  advice  of  my  glass  of  fate.  1  con¬ 
sulted  it  only  a  few  moments  before  you  came  in.  The 
omens  for  me  were  never  better.  It  ia  impossible,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  for  vou  to  harm  me.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  glass?" 

\\  bile  I  rank  spoke  he  had  been  studying  the  face  of  the 
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man  intently.  He  saw  that  Oscati  was  struggling  to  con¬ 
ceal  interest.  Here,  then,  was  a  superstitious  man,  who 
would  be  influenced  by  omens  if  he  believed  them  to  be 

omens. 

Our  hero  had  been  sitting  at  his  desk.  From  one  of 
the  drawers  he  took  a  small  hand-mirror  of  curious  Ori¬ 
ental  design. 

Oscati  received  it,  looking  at  it  curiously. 

‘‘It  is  very  simply  used,”  went  on  Manley.  “Hold  it 
in  your  hand,  think  intently  on  the  business  you  have  in 
hand,  and  while  so  thinking  hold  your  breath  as  much  as 
you  can.  When  you  have  your  mind  well  on  your  plan, 
then  breathe  hard  on  the  glass,  which  will  reflect  the  omen 
that  shall  tell  you  what  your  plan  will  bring  to  you.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  scoff  at  such  magic.” 

“No,  no!”  protested  the  Italian. 

“Then  hold  your  breath  a  moment,  after  which  let  your 
vital  breath — the  essence  of  your  being — pass  to  the  glass.” 

Oscati  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then,  rais¬ 
ing  the  mirror,  he  blew  against  its  surface. 

“Diavolo!”  ejaculated  the  Italian,  leaping  to  his  feet. 
His  face  went  white. 

For  this  man,  with  his  strong  vein  of  superstition,  was 
staring  at  an  omen  that  shook  his  nerves. 

On  the  polished  surface  of  the  mirror,  in  strong  grayish 
lines,  his  breath  had  brought  the  picture  of  a  skull  and 
cross-bones ! 

“Is  the  omen  a  favorable  one?”  broke  in  Manley’s  cool 
voice. 

“Diavolo,  no!”  confessed  Oscati,  his  smile  showing 
ghastly. 

“You  seem  disturbed,”  pronounced  Manley,  seriously. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WOODSTOCK  MAGIC. 

“Bah!  It  is  only  a  trick!”  cried  the  Italian,  suddenly 
suspicious. 

“A  trick  of  fate?”  FTank  asked. 

“No.  You  are  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me.” 

“I  assure  you,”  said  Frank,  earnestly,  “that  I  have 
never  yet  made  a  fool  of  myself  by  heeding  the  omens  of 
that  wonderful  glass.  But,  of  course,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  regard  it  as  you  please.” 

“Bah!” 

“You  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  not  yet  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  look  at  the  glass.” 

“Then  look!”  vented  Oscati,  handing  the  mirror  to  our 

hero. 

Frank  studied  the  pictured  skull  and  cross-bones  gravely. 
“A  bail  omen — a  dangerous  one,  T  should  say,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  thoughtfully. 

“What  does  it  mean,  then  ?’’ 

“Jt  would  appear  to  predict  your  death — evidently  a 

violent  one.” 


Oscati  tried  to  sneer,  but  there  was  something  in  his  face 
that  showed  him  to  be  uneasy. 

“It  may  be  merely  a  passing  impression  on  the  mir¬ 
ror,”  suggested  our  hero,  handing  it  back.  “Rub  out  that 
impression  with  your  handkerchief.  Do  it  thoroughly.”  , 

“This  is  curious  mummery,”  muttered  the  Italian;  but 
he  took  his  handkerchief  and  went  vigorously  at  work 
effacing  the  grayish  imprint. 

“Is  the  image  entirely  removed?”  queried  Frank. 
“Yes.” 

“Then  breathe  again,  and  see  what  the  omen  chances 
to  be.” 

'Oscati  obeyed. 

Then  he  stared,  muttering  an  unpleasant  imprecation. 

“Well?”  asked  Frank. 

“The  same  image!” 

“Then  that  is  very  bad  for  you,  sir,”  rejoined  Manley. 
“Unless  the  glass  has  lost  its  value,  its  seems  certain  that 
you  are  embarked  in  something  that  can  lead  only  to  your 
death.  I  take  that  to  mean  that  you  are  still  determined 
on  working  harm  to  me.  It  is  too  bad — for  you;  for  the 
glass  predicts  that  it  can  lead  to  nothing  but  violent  death 
for  you.”  -f 

Frank  spoke  without  anger,  and  without  apparent  desire 
to  convince.  His  tone  was  more  that  of  a  scholar  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  who  does  not  seek  to 
convert  another  to  his  views. 

While  speaking  our  hero  had  cleaned  the  surface  of  the 
glass  once  more,  and  now  he  returned  the  glass  to  the 
drawer  in  his  desk. 

“That  is  clever  jugglery!”  cried  the  Italian.  “Where 
did  you  learn  it?” 

“From  a  very  wise  old  friend,”  lied  Frank,  glibly,  “who 
left  me  the  glass  when  he  died.  His  counsel  was  always  to 
follow  the  omens  that  I  saw  pictured  there.  -I  consulted 
the  glass  only  a  few  minutes  before  you  came  here.” 

“And  what  did  the  glass  show  you?”  cried  the  Italian, 
half  incredulously. 

“If  you  wish,  you  may  see  what  the  glass  shows  in  my 
hands,”  assented  our  hero. 

He  stepped  over  to  the  desk,  took  out  the  glass  once 
more,  allowed  Oscati  to  see  that  the  surface  was  clear,  and 
then  held  it  to  his  mouth. 

After  a  strong  breath  against  the  glass  Manley  held  the 
mysterious  thing  away  from  him. 

“You  see,”  cried  our  hero,  holding  up  the  glass,  “my 
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omen  is  better  than  yours.” 

Oscati  looked  eagerly. 

On  the  polished  surface,  in  the  same  grayish  lines,  he 
beheld  the  outlines  of  a  horn  of  plenty,  from  which  gifts 
were  falling. 

Over  the  horn  were  the  outlines  of  a  dove. 

“Can  you  interpret  that?”  asked  Manley. 

,“It  would  not  seem  difficult,”  murmured  the  astonished 
visitor. 

“The  horn,  with  so  much  pouring  from  it,  shows  riches 
and  good  fortune  ahead  for  me.  The  dove  announces  that 
my  life  shall  be  a  peaceful  and  happy  one,  too.” 


■ 
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Oscati  uttered  such  a  cry  as  one  sometimes  does  when 
passing  through  a  strange  dream. 

“You  have  been  presumptuous  enough  to  threaten  my 
life,”  Frank  went  on,  in  a  blandly  gentle  voice.  “You 
expected  to  frighten  me.  Do  you  not  understand  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  for  me  to  be  frightened  when  I  have  such  a 
counsellor  in  this  glass — a  counsellor  that  has  never  failed 
me?  And  the  same  glass  has  shown  you  where  your  wick¬ 
edness  will  lead  you.” 

“Bali !  I  do  not  believe  the  glass !”  muttered  the  Italian, 
making  an  effort  to  regain  his  former  air  of  self-confidence. 

“That  is  as  you  please  for  yourself,”  came  the  young 
athlete's  answer.  “All  I  have  done  is  to  show  you  the 
reason  for  my  belief  that  you  cannot  harm  me,  and  will 
only  come  to  great  disaster  by  trying.  But  now  we  have 
said  quite  enough  to  each  other,  Mr.  Oscati.  If  you  per¬ 
sist  in  believing  that  you  can  succeed  in  your  plans  against 
me,  go  ahead  and  try.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  dread. 

“But,  Mr.  Oscati,  if  you  should  realize  that  your  plans 
against  me  are  worse  than  folly,  then  you  may  come  here 
again  in  a  fortnight,' and  you  shall  consult  the  glass  once 
more  on  nobler,  better  plans.  But  remember  that,  in  any 
event,  once  more  is  all  I  shall  allow  you  to  consult  this 
glass.” 

Despite  Oscati's  attempt  to  appear  brave,  an  ashen-gray 
color  had  settled  in  his  cheeks. 

Frank  held  out  his  hand. 

“Good-by,  Oscati.  You  may  take  my  hand,  if  you  wish. 
It  is  yours  without  hostility,  if  you  wish  it  so.  But  be 
careful  about  touching  my  hand  if  you  do  so  with  any¬ 
thing  of  malice  or  bad  design  in  your  heart.” 

Oscati  slowly,  furtively  put  out  his  right  hand — then 
drew  it  quickly  back,  as  if  in  fear. 

“That  was  wisely  done,  if  you  cannot  take  my  hand  in 
honor  and  truth,”  said  Manley  gently.  “And  now  you 
must  go,  Oscati.” 

Our  hero  led  the  way  to  the  street  door,  ushering  his 
caller  out  and  closing  the  door  after  him. 

For  a  few  moments  Manley  stood  peering  through  the 
figured  glass  in  the  panel.  Then,  when  he  had  seen  Oscati 

step  out  of  sight,  the  young  athlete  walked  back  into  the 
parlor. 

He  stood  there,  shaking  with  silent  laughter. 

A  key  turned,  the  connecting  door  opened  quickly,  and 
Hal  SpolTord  strode  into  the  room. 

“Well,  of  all  the  unhung  fakirs!”  blurted  Spofford,  glee¬ 
fully. 

V 

“My  careless  young  friend,”  warned  Manley,  solemnly, 
“be  careful  how  you  jest  about  the  mysteries  of  a  science 
that  is  beyond  your  poor  understanding.” 

Say,  I  give  in ;  that  kind  of  ‘science  has  me  riding  on 
the  guess  cart,"  agreed  Hal.  “How’s  the  fake  worked, 
anyway  ?” 

“Wouldst  thou  consult  the  mystic  glass?”  queried  his 
chum,  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

“I  wouldst — and  blamed  quick,  too,”  retorted  Spofford. 

I  rom  the  drawer  Manley  took  the  glass,  polished  it  in¬ 
dustriously,  and  then  handed  it  to  Hal. 
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The  lattei  blew  hard  and  long,  and  then  stared  at  the 
result. 

“Say,  it’s  dead  wrong  to  pass  a  friend  this  kind  of  an 
omen,”  declared  his  chum. 

He  was  staring  at  the  skull  and  cross-bones  that  had  got 
on  the  Italian’s  nerves. 

“Gee!  You  got  the  wrong  glass,”  grinned  Frank, 
reaching  into  the  drawer  and  bringing  out  another,  the 
exact  duplicate  of  the  first. 

“Two,  eh?  Thunderation !”  exploded  Hal. 

“Of  course,”  said  Manley,  coolly,  while  Hal  blew  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  and  brought  out  the  lines  of  the  horn  of  plenty 
and  the  dove.  “Hal,  old  fellow,  you  ought  to  know  that 
you  can't  work  two  emblems  on  one  glass.” 

Hal  was  looking  at  his  chum  with  eyes  that  brimmed 
over  with  gleeful  appreciation. 

“Frank,  you’re  a  wonder — a  winner!” 

“But  I  wouldn’t  have  been  if  I  had  fumbled  and  let 
Oscati  get  hold  of  the  wrong  glass.” 

“But  where  on  earth  did  you  get  two  just  alike?” 

“It’s  a  pair  that  was  given  to  my  mother  before  I  was 
born.  I  ran  across  them  the  other  day.  Lhad  them  fixed 
to  work  the  trick  on  you.” 

Hal,  with  his  handkerchief,  carefully  rubbed  out  the 
images  of  the  horn  and  dove. 

Then  he  blew  again,  and  the  images  instantly  reappeared. 

“Say,  how’s  it  worked?”  he  asked,  insistently. 

“Oh,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  know?” 

“Yes,  I  would.  Why,  Frank,  if  I  can  do  this  thing  I 
see  no  end  of  fun  ahead.  Why,  just  think  of  Hallowe’en 
— name  of  future  husband  or  future  wife.  Sav,  it  would 
have  the  girls  crazy !  And  then  the  other  ways  that  this 
glass  fake  could  be  worked  to  get  on  other  people’s  nerves ! 
Frank,  if  you  don’t  tell  me  how  the  thing  is  done  I’ll  drop 
your  acquaintance.” 

“  Then  I  shall  have  to  tell  you,”  assented  Frank. 

“Well?” 

“But  not  right  now.  I  will  before  the  week  is  out,  Hal.” 

Frank  kept  his  word,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

“But  it  will  be  on  one  condition,  Hal.  No  one  else  must 
be  let  into  the  secret  of  how  it’s  done.” 

“Catch  me  telling!”  protested  Spofford.  “A  thing  like 
this  is  too  good  to  pass  around  to  every  one.” 

“And  just  at  present  it  mustn’t  leak  out,”  urged  Frank, 
meaningly.  “It  might  make  a  great,  difference  in  Signor 
Oscati’s  intentions  if  he  were  to  learn  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  trick.” 

“Frank,  did  he  mean  business?” 

“I  think  he  did,  Hal.  He.doesn’t  look  like  a  man  who 
wastes  time  on  bluffs.  Yes,  I  believe  he  did  mean  all  he 
said.  Whether  he  does  now  only  time  can  show.” 

“I  think  you’ve  got  him  scared.” 

“I'm  sure  of  that,”  replied  Manley,  quietly.  “But 
'9  ^  a  e  d  is  the  question.  And  probably 
there  are  others  who  have  to  be  consulted.  Hal,  my  belief 
is  that  Oscati  and  Salpietro  belong  to  oue  of  the  Italian 
secret  societies  that  make  their  money  by  blackmailing 
people  under  threats  of  death.” 
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“Say,  don  t  leave  the  glasses  where  Oscati  can  find  them. 
He  might  break  in  and  try  to  get  a  glass  for  future  guid¬ 
ance.” 

“If  lie  gets  into  this  house  he  won't  find  either  of  the 
glasses/'  smiled  Frank. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

% 

THE  QUEER  LETTER  IN  MANLEY'S  MAIL. 

“Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?”  muttered  Hal,  star- 
ing  perplexedly  at  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

The  Five  Chums  were  all  present  in  Manley’s  little  back 

office.- 

t 

This  was  the  name  that  had  come  to  Manley,  Spofford, 
Joe,  Sato  and  Jackets,  who  were  truly  the  leaders  of  the 
Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys. 

It  was  just  before  supper  on  the  day  after  the  scene  in 
the  gymnasium.  v 

The  paper  that  Hal  held  was  a  letter  that  had  just  been 
received  in  our  hero's  mail. 

Frank,  as  soon  as  he  had  peered  into  the  letter  in  the 
postoffice,  had  recognized  its  character. 

Fortunately,  his  chums  had  all  been  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance. 

At  his  request  they  had  gone  promptly  to  his  office. 

The  letter  in  question,  addressed  to  Frank,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“You  have  scared  off  Oscati,  who  is  a  weak  fool,  any¬ 
way.  We  have  disowned  him  and  thrown  him  from  our 
midst,  but  that  is  all  you  have  gained. 

“The  matter  in  hand  with  you  has  gone  higher  up.  It 
has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  not  be  de¬ 
terred  by  any  dangers. 

“Your  resistance  must  cost  you  something.  Therefore 
we  have  doubled  our  demand.  You  must  now  pay  us  one 
thousand  dollars — or  take  the  consequences. 

“As  to  the  consequences,  there  are  many  kinds  possible, 
and  we  shall  not  put  you  on  your  better  guard  by  telling 
you  just  what  we  propose  to  do.  But  we  will  point  out  to 
you  that,  outside  of  harm  to  yourself,  there  could  be  harm 
done  to  others  whom  you  hold  dear.  Harm  could  happen 
to  your  interests,  even  to  your  club.  Or  harm  can  be  done 
to  the  community  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  the  town 
would  be  glad,  henceforth,  to  have  you  far  from  its  borders. 

“Of  this  rest  assured:  The  consequences  of  your  re¬ 
fusal  or  your  resistance  will  be  far  more  terrible  than  any¬ 
thing  you  will  be  likely  to  picture  to  yourself  in  advance. 

“There  is  absolutely  no  hope  for  you  in  resistance.  We 
are  too  powerful  for  you.  Your  only  safety  lies  in  obey¬ 
ing  us. 

“If  you  are  sensible  enough  to  obey  us,  and  purchase 
vour  own  safety  aDd  chance  for  happiness,  then  take  one 
thousand  dollars  in  good  money  and  go  alone  to  the  three 
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oaks  on  the  river  road.  Be  there  at  exactly  eight  o’clock 
Wednesday  night. 

“Hand  the  money  to  the  man  who  will  meet  you  there. 
You  will  know  him  by  his  white  tie  and  the  red  pink  in 
his  buttonhole.^ 

“Yet,  should  he  instruct  you,  for  any  reason,  to  retain 
the  money  and  await  further  instruction,  then  do  as  he 
directs. 

“Do  not  plan  any  trap  for  the  man  who  will  meet  you 
there  at  the  oaks.  He  is  only  a  tool.  He  will  not  even 
understand  clearly  the  business  on  which  he  meets  you. 

“Nor  will  it  be  of  any  use  to  shadow  our  emissary,  for 
he  will  not  lead  the  police  to  any  one  whom  they  will 
wnnt. 

“In  addition,  any  attempt  to  trap  our  emissary  or  to 
have  him  shadowed  will  bring  upon  you  the  same  conse¬ 
quences  as  if  you  dared  to  refuse  the  tax  that  we  have 
levied  upon  you. 

“Refuse  the  money,  or  disobey  our  instructions,  at  your 
own  certain  risk.  If  we  fail  with  you,  we  shall  make  such 
an  example  of  you  as  to  put  fear  in  the  hearts  of  all  others 

with  whom  we  seek  to  do  business.” 

<* 

There  was  no  signature  to  the  letter. 

Nor  was  there  any  dramatic  attempt  at  .  the  portrayal 
of  a  black  hand,  a  death’s-head,  or  any  of  the  emblems  that 
are  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  secret  blackmail  societies. 

“Is  it  a  mere  trick?”  hinted  Joe. 

Frank  shook  his  head. 

“Then  you  don’t  believe  that  some  joker  sent  it  to  you 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing?” 

Again  Manley  dissented. 

“Then  wh^t  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Hal. 

“Pay  the  money,  of  course,”  retorted  Manley,  with  irony. 

The  Jap  smiled  quietly  at  this  idea. 

“Do  you  think  the  fellow  who  sent  the  letter  really 
means  to  carry  out  his  threats?”  asked  Jackets. 

“Yes,”  replied  Manley,  gravely. 

“How  are  you  going  to  fight  them?”  queried  Inow  Sato, 
after  all  had  been  silent  for  some  moments. 

“That  is  what  I  wish  to  know,”  replied  Ftank. 

“Then  you  have  gone  so  far  as  to  resolve  to  fight?”  de¬ 
manded  Hal. 

“Had  you  ever  a  doubt  of  that?”  cross-questioned 
Manley. 

“If  you  could  only  scare  out  Oscati  as  you  have  scared 
the  others,”  suggested  Hal. 

“Oscati  is  not  scared  out  of  it,”  spoke  Manley. 

Hal  started. 

“What  makes  you  think  that?” 

“Why,  there  is  a  plain  attempt  in  this  letter  to  make  it 
appear  that  Oscati  has  been  dropped  from  the  affair.” 

“And  you  feel  certain  that  it  is  a  mere  ruse  to  keep 
him  from  being  further  suspected?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then,  if  that  is  true,”  flashed  doe,  “we  have  an  im¬ 
portant  point  from  which  to  start  the  campaign.” 

“Find  Oscati  and  have  him  watched,”  nodded  Frank. 
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“But  if  we  can’t  find  Oscati ?”  asked  Hal. 

“We  sl^all,”  replied  Manley,  with  an  air  of  conviction. 
“This  is  not  a  large  gang  that  threatens  me.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  that  ?” 

“Because  the  gang  is  flying  for  such  small  game  as  my¬ 
self,  or  a  thousand  dollars.” 

“But  there  are  probably  enough  of  them,”  argued  Joe, 
“so  that  Oscati,  after  being  known,  can  keep  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  I  doubt  if  it  will  do  much  good  to  locate  either 
Oscati  or  Salpietro.” 

“Nevertheless,  we  shall  tr}r,”  replied  Frank,  with  the 
air  and  the  tone  of  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind. 

“If  we  find  them?” 

“I  shall  move  and  then  await  developments.” 

“But  if  we  fail  to  find  them?”  asked  Sato. 

“Then  I  shall  keep  the  appointment.” 

“With  the  money?”  demanded  Jackets. 

“Naturally  not.” 

“Then  why  will  you  go  to  the  appointed  place?” 

“In  the  hope  of  bagging  some  one.” 

“I  hope  the  plan  turns  out  all  right,”  murmured  Hal, 
half  dubiously. 

“Whether  Frank’s  plan  fails  or  succeeds,  it’s  a  good 
one,”  put  in  Joe  Prescott,  vigorously. 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  asked  the  puzzled  Jackets. 

“For  the  reason,”*  retorted  Joe,  “that  it  means  fight, 
and  therefore  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  poorest 
plan  would  be  to  surrender,  or  else  to  just  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  failing.” 

“You  said  a  little  while  ago,  Frank,  that  you  had  no 
plan.” 

“That  was  true,  Hal.” 

“And  now  you  are  talking  fight.”  * 

“Yes,  for  my  plan  has  been  coming  to  me  in  the  last 
few  minutes.” 

* 

“I’ll  shut  up,  then,  until  yon  get  ready  to  tell  us  what 
the  plan  is,”  proposed  Joe.  “But  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  enough  to  keep  me  busy  in  this  matter.” 

“There  will  be,”  smiled  Manley;  “enough  for  you  and 
for  all  of  us.” 

Frank  leaned  back,  stared  up  at  the  ceiling,  then  at  the 
blank  wall  before  him,  and  was  silent  for  some  moments. 

“My  plan  is  made,”  he  announced. 

“What  is  it?”  Joe  demanded,  eagerly. 

“To  fight.” 

There  were  blank  looks  at  first,  for  this  did  not  seem 
much  in  the  way  of  news. 

Then  the  others  understood  and  looked  smilingly  at  Joe. 

Manley  had  merely  declined,  in  his  usual  way,  to  make 
too  much  known  of  his  plans. 

“I  shall  wait  until  I  have  set  the  simpler  parts  of  the 
scheme  going,”  he  went  on. 

Then,  bending  forward,  while  the  other  youngsters  got 
their  heads  close  to  his,  he  whispered: 

“The  letter  was  postmarked  at  Barberville.  That  means, 
of  course,  that  Oscati  and  his  gang  are  not  stopping  there. 
It  may  or  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to  trace  the 
mailer  of  the  letter  from  there.  That  will  be  your  job,  1 


Jackets,  for  you  have  your  pony  and  can  get  over  there 
quickly  in  saddle.  I  shall  wait  until  1  hear  from  you  be¬ 
fore  going  further. 

“Hal,  I  wish  you  would  come  over  to  my  house  to-night. 
As  for  Sato  and  Joe,  if  they  are  to  have  leisure  this  even¬ 
ing - ” 

“Why,  surely,”  from  Sato. 

“Of  course  I  shall  have  leisure,”  blurted  Joe.  “Do  you 
think  I  could  have  anything  else>  that  would  get  in  the 
way  of  this  affair?”  <  ^ 

“Then  if  Sato  and  Joe  will  be  at  home,  within  reach 
of  their  ’phones,  they  may  hear  of  something  to  my  advan¬ 
tage,”  smiled  Frank. 

And  that  was  as  far  as  the  plans  were  announced,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Jackets  was  rather  closely  instructed  as  to  how 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  certain  facts  about  the  mailer  of  the 
letter  in  question. 

“And  now  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  go,”  announced  our 
hero.  “We  will  scatter  now,  each  going  home  for  his 
supper.” 

Joe  and  Sato  left  together.  Soon  after  Jackets  strolled 
away  by  himself.  Then  Frank  and  Hal  came  out,  looking 
decidedly  serious. 

Their  appearance,  however,  was  a  good  deal  of  pretence. 
Frank  knew  that  very  likely  he  was  being  watched  by  the 
enemy,  and.  he  wished  his  foes  to  get  the  impression  that 
he  was  both  alarmed  and  “blue.” 

Hal  called  in  the  evening.  He  and  Frank  sat  in  the 
dining-room  with  Mrs.  Manley,  chatting  so  naturally  that 
that  excellent  woman  got  no  suspicion  that  anything  un¬ 
usual  was  in  the  wind. 

Br-r-r-r-r!  It  was  the  faint  call  of  the  telephone  bell, 
which  Frank  had  muffled  in  order  that  no  one  watching 
the  premises  could  hear  it  ring. 

The  message  was  from  Jackets.  He  had  been  unable  to 
find  out  positively  who  mailed  the  letter,  but  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  an  individual  closely  answering  Salpietro’s 
description  had  been  in  Barberville  that  afternoon,  and 
that  he  had  been  seen  on  a  street  car  near  the  postofflee. 
This  individual  had  been  seen  afterward  walking  along  the 
road  that  led  to  Bradford. 


Mrs.  Manley  had  taken  her  sewing  and  gone  up  to  her 
room  by  the  time  that  Frank  rung  off. 

Now  our  hero  called  up  Tod  Owen,  captain  of  the  Brad¬ 
fords,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  that  youngster 
at  home. 


Frank  and  Tod  were  rivals  in  athletics.  They  had  been 
enemies  once,  but  were  now  good  friends. 

Hal  listened,  his  eyes  opening  wide  as  he  heard  the  re¬ 
quest  that  our  hero  made  of  Tod. 

It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  request  to  Tod  to 
call  out  some  of  his  most  trusted  members  and  to  enlist 
them  in  I  he  work  of  locating  Oscati  and  Salpietro,  in  ease 
they  were  in  or  near  Bradford. 

“A  useful  enough  thing,  the  telephone,”  uttered  Manley, 
as  he  turned  about  to  his  chum. 
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out  on  the  chase,”  whispered  Hal.  “The  enemy  would 
never  think  of  shadowing  Bradford.” 

“And  Tod  professed  himself  as  being  delighted  with  the 
task,  ’  went  on  Manley.  “He  promised  to  act  with  all 
speed.” 

A  promise  that  Tod  kept,  for  in  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  he  telephoned  that  he  had  located  Salpietro 
beyond  question  in  a  little  Italian  colony  just  outside  of 
Bradford. 

“Now  we’ll  act  in  earnest,”  whispered  Frank,  as  he 
turned  from  the  telephone  a  moment  to  his  chum. 

For  five  minutes  the  telephone  was  busy. 

At  the  outset,  however,  Spofford  left  the  house,  walking 
slowly  away. 

Message  after  message  went  over  the  wire. 

Frank  Manley  was  drawing  the  lines  for  his  campaign 
of  self-defence. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

BLOCKING  THE  ENEMY’S  LINE. 

Ten  young  athletes  met  among  the  bare  trees  of  a  bit 
of  forest  a  mile  or  so  from  Bradford. 

The  first  five  of  them  had  come  together. 

They  were  Captain  Tod  Owen,  Shirley,  Evans,  Moore, v 
and  Distleigh  of  the  Bradford  J unior  Athletic  Club. 

Of  the  other  five,  Joe  had  been  first  to  arrive,  being 
closely  followed  by  Inow  Sato. 

Almost  on  their  heels  came  Hal. 

Jackets  and  Frank  arrived  together. 

Jackets  had  called  at  Frank’s  with  his  pony  and  cart, 
and  those  two  had  driven  swiftly  out  of  Woodstock. 

When  far  from  town,  and  certain  that  pursuit  was 
out  of  the  question,  they  had  left  the  pony  rig  with  a 
farmer  on  whom  they  could  rely,  and  had  come  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  distance  at  a  swift,  cross-country  run. 

Tod  did  not  ask  the  object  of  the  chase.  He  had  directed 
his  fellows  to  preserve  an  equal  lack  of  inquisitiveness. 

Bradford  was  to  act  as  directed  and  to  preserve  silence ; 
that  must  be  Bradford’s  role. 

“We  don’t  need  such  a- crowd,”  announced  Frank,  “un¬ 
less  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  force  in  our  self-defence. 
But  I  thought  it  best  to  have  enough  fellows  within  call.” 

“We  appreciate  mightily  the  chance  to  be  in  any  kind 
of  a  good  adventure,”  replied  Tod,  in  answer  to  Manley’s 
declaration. 

“Well,  this  may  prove  a  great  thing,  and  it  may  prove 
to  be  nothing,”  replied  our  hero.  “Who  can  act  as  my 
guide  to  the  Italian  colony,  where  our  man  was  located?” 

“I  can,”  Tod  eagerly  volunteered. 

“Very  good ;  and  I’ll  want  one  more  of  your  fellows  for 
a  possible  emergency.  Suppose  we  take  Evans  with  us?” 

The  idea  exactly  suited  Evans. 

So  the  three  walked  rapidly  toward  the  Italian  colony, 
the  others  following  at  a  little  distance  and  under  Hal’s 

orders.  " 


Tod  led  the  way  straight  to  a  little  cluster  of  shanties 
well  outside  of  the  town. 

Every  door  and  window  in  the  little  buildings  was  closed 
tightly. 

Yet  the  blinds  were  open  at  most  of  the  windows,  and 
good  glimpses  could  be  had  of  the  interiors. 

With  a  good  deal  of  caution  the  three  young  athletes 
prowled  from  one  building  to  another. 

To  a  casual  observer  not  much  would  have  been  there 
to  see. 

Each  little  shanty  contained  a  dozen  ^or  more  Italians 
of  the  laboring  class. 

In  each  house  a  game  of  cards  was  in  progress.  Not  a 

little  red  wine  was  in  evidence. 

/ 

In  all  of  the  houses,  in  the  rooms  where  the  players 

i 

grouped,  the  air  was  thick  with  tobacco  smoke. 

“There’s  our  man!”  whispered  Frank,  suddenly. 

He  had  just  caught  sight  of  Salpietro. 

The  fellow  was  less  carefully  dressed  than  at  the  time 
of  his  appearance  in  Woodstock,  yet  even  now  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  held  himself  decidedly  above  those  of  his 
dozen  countrymen  now  in  the  room. 

The  other  men  present  were  either  seated  at  the  table 
where  a  game  was  in  progress,  or  they  stood  about  the 
other  players. 

Salpietro  sat  back  in  a  corner  beside  a  little  table  on 
which  rested  a  bottle  of  red  wine.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

“Signor  Morelli - ”  called  one  -of  the  players  at  the 

table,  turning  to  the  man  in  the  corner,  and  then  followed 
some  rapid  words  in  Italian. 

Salpietro  replied  in  the  same  tongue,  speaking  impa¬ 
tiently,  as  if  he  desired  to  be  left  alone. 

Frank  drew  his  two  companions  well  back  from  the  > 
house. 

“It  all  depends  on  you,  now,  Evans,”  explained  our 
hero.  “If  you  do  your  part  successfully,  we  ought  to  wrin. 

If  you  fail,  the  scheme  fails.  Our  man  is  known  here  by 
the  name  of  Morelli.  Go  and  ask  for  him  under  that 
name.  Tell  him  that  a  man  gave  you  a  dollar  to  bring 
a  message  to  him.  Tell  him  that  he  is  to  follow  you,  and 
that  you  will  lead  him  to  that  man.  Tell  him  that  you 
were  to  wdiisper  the  word  ‘Salpietro.’  If  you  get  the  feG 
low- away  from  the  house,  lead  him  along  that  road  over 
there.  Leave  the  rest  to  us.  But  remember  that  if  you 
fail  to  get  him  to  go  with  you,  or  if  you  rouse  his  suspi¬ 
cions  in  any  way,  then  our  plan  is  spoiled.” 

“What  does  the  man  look  like  who  paid  me  to  carry  the 
message?”  asked  Evans,  thoughtfully. 

Frank  gave  him  a  close  description  of  Oscati. 

For  our  hero  was  well  satisfied  that  Oscati  was  not  in 
any  of  the  nearby  shanties. 

Evans  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

“He’s  good  for  the  job,  if  any  one  is,”  muttered  Tod. 

“And  now  we’ve  got  to  make  quick  time!” 

Five  minutes  later  Evans  appeared,  leading  Salpietro 
down  a  lonely  stretch  of  road  on  the  way  to  Bradford. 
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The  Italian,  as  if’half  suspicious,  persisted  in  keeping* 
at  the  rear  of  his  guide. 

Evidently  the  Italian’s  right  hand,  thrust  into  a  pocket 
of  his  overcoat,  grasped  some  weapon  as  a  protection  against 
treachery. 

This  suspicion  was  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  nine 
young  athletes,  who  crouched  behind  a  stone  wall  fringed 
by  bare  bushes. 

Salpietro  heard  a  slight  noise,  started,  stopped,  turned 
suddenly. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  a  sturdy  figure 
leaping  fairly  at  him. 

They  clinched. 

The  road  seemed  suddenly  full  of  young  men. 

Before  the  onslaught  Salpietro  went  down  like  the  run¬ 
ner  in  a  football  scrimmage. 

“It  will  be  cpiite  useless  to  struggle,  and  dangerous  to 
make  any  sound,”  warned  Frank  Manley’s  quiet  voice. 

Salpietro’s  right  hand  was  found  to  grasp  a  revolver. 
This  Tod  Owen  appropriated,  emptying  out  the  cartridges 
and  thrusting  the  weapon  into  one  of  his  pockets. 

Right  then  and  there  things  happened  so  fast  that  the 

'j 

Italian  had  not  time  to  keep  track  of  them. 

His  mouth  was  muffled  by  ready  hands.  He  was  thrown 
face  downward  and  held  that  way  until  his  hands  had 
been  tied  behind  him  by  Inow  Sato. 

Then  akg&g  was  forced  into  his  mouth  by  the  same  swift' 
performer. 

In  the  meantime  Hal  had  roped  the  fellow’s  ankles. 

“Up  with  him !”  commanded  Frank. 

Hal  and  Joe,  Evans  and  Distleigh  lifted  the  astonished 
Salpietro  to  their  shoulders  much  as  they  would  have 
hoisted  a  log. 

“This  way,”  proposed  Frank. 

He  led  them  over  the  wall,  into  the  woods,  and  straight 
down  toward  the  river. 

They  went  by  a  roundabout  way,  but  without  encounter¬ 
ing  any  one. 

Four  of  the  fellows  acted  as  flankefs,  and  thus  made 
sure  that  no  stranger  or  prowler  got  close  enough  to  the 
burden  carriers  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

So  at  last  they  found  themselves  going  down  the  lane 
that  led  to  the  summer  boathouse  of  the  Bradfords,  now 
closed  for  some  weeks. 

Tod  produced  a  key,  letting  them  into  the  darkness 
inside. 

Some  one  lit  a  match. 

“Blow  that  out,”  growled  Tod.  “Wait  until  1  have 
fixed  things.” 

They  stood  in  a  little  room  next  to  the  locker-room.  It 
was  known  as  the  office. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  room  would  be  used  in 
winter  as  a  skating  headquarters  there  was  a  stove  in  the 

room. 

But  it  was  not  with  this  that  the  Bradford  captain  con¬ 
cerned  himself. 

He  went  to  the  windows,  first  pulling  down  the  shades, 
and  then  swinging  the  heavy  wooden  shutters  to. 


Now  he  struck  a  match  and  lighted  one  of  the  bracket 
lamps. 

“No  one  outside  will  know  that  we  are  here,”  lie  ex- 
plained,  indicating  the  tightly-covered  windows. 

Yet,  as  a  precaution,  Shirley  and  Moore  had  been  left 
outside  to  make  sure  that  no  curious  person  prowled  about. 

“It’s  all  yours  now,”  grinned  Tod,  pointing  to  the  silent 
figure  on  the  floor. 

“Take  his  gag  out,”  requested  our  hero. 

The  Italian  glared  savagely  at  all  of  his  young  op¬ 
pressors. 

“You  shall  pay  for  this,  and  pay  high,”  he  snarled,  as 
soon  as  the  taking  away  of  the  gag  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  speak.  “This  is  a  free  country,  and  the  law  will 
punish  you  all  for  kidnapping  me.” 

Manley  answered  him  coldly: 

“A  man  who  stands  in  the  peculiar  relation  to  the  law 
that  you  do  should  be  careful  how  he  uses  its  name.” 

Salpietro  regarded  our  hero  curiously. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  demanded  the  Italian. 

“Do  you  prefer  to  have  the  law  take  its  regular  course?” 

“Again,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“Would  you  like  to  be  taken  to  join  Osc-ati  in  the  police 
station  at  Woodstock?” 

There  was  an  instant  look  of  dismay  in  the  fellow’s  eyes, 
but  it  vanished  immediately. 

“And  who  is  Oscati?” 

“A  wretch  who  has  as  much  need  of  two  names  as  you 
appear  to  have,”  retorted  Frank. 

“Who  would  take  me  to  a  police  station?” 

“We  are  quite  capable  of  it,  and  the  police  would  hold 
you  on  the  charge  that  we  can  make.  ” 

“So?” 

Sapietro  was  beginning  to  get  his  self-confidence  back. 

“Take  me  to  the  police  station,  then,”  lie  suggested, 
shrewdly. 

“Take  you  through  an  infuriated  crowd?”  asked  Frank. 
“Are  you  eager  to  be  lynched  along  with  your  accomplice?” 

Frank  spoke  with  a  wonderful  pretence  of  sincerity. 

“Lynched?”  he  gasped. 

“Have  you  never  heard  that  our  Americans  sometimes 
become  so  highly  provoked  that  they  string  criminals  up 
to  trees?  Do  you,  who  are  the  lesser  criminal,  care  to 
share  the  fate  of  your  chief?  If  so,  Salpietro,  alias  Morelli, 
say  the  word,  and  we  promise  freely  to  take  you  at  once 
to  the  Woodstock  police  station,  or  as  close  to  it  as  we  can 
get  with  you.” 

At  a  sign  from  Hal,  who  stood  in  the  background,  some 
of  the  fellows  closed  in,  as  if  to  lift  the  prisoner. 

“Wait,”  begged  the  Italian.  “How  do  I  know  that  you 
speak  the  truth?” 

“If  you  wish,”  suggested  Frank,  “you  may  forget  that 
we  have  said  anything.” 

“But  what  does  this  course  of  yours  mean?  Why  have 
you  brought  me  here  in  this  fashion  ?” 

“Would  you  believe,”  inquired  our  hero,  “that  we 
brought  you  here  to  save  you  from  a  worse  fate?” 

“What  do  you  propose  doing  with  me?” 
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“To  keep  you  here  safely  for  perhaps  forty-eight  hours, 
or  until  it  is  safe  for  you  to  go  out  again,”  replied  Frank. 
“But  understand,  Signor  Morelli — 1  beg  pardon,  Salpietro 
— you  must  stay  here  of  your  own  free  will  if  you  stay 
here  at  all.” 

“Stay  of  my  own  free  will?”  jeered  the  Italian.  “That 
would  be  strange.” 

“Then  you  limit  our  course  to  turning  you  over  to  the 
police,  or — perhaps — to  a  mob.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  cer¬ 
tainly  that  a  mob  would  get  you.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  feelings  Oscati’s  confession  will  produce.” 

“And  if  I  agree  to  stay  here?” 

“After  forty-eight  hours  }mu  will  be  safe — at  least,  from 
a  lynching.” 

“And  free  to  go  where  I  please?”  demanded  the  fellow, 
upon  whom  Frank’s  seriously  managed  bluff  was  beginning 
to  work. 

“That  I  cannot  promise.  But  unless  you  make  up  your 
mind  at  once  I  shall  decide  for  taking  you  over  to  Wood- 
stock  to  meet  what  fate  may  await  you.  It’s  all  in  your 
own  hands.  I  give  you  just  sixty  seconds  in  which  to 
decide.” 

Manley  stood  there,  watch  in  hand. 

“Forty-five  seconds,”  he  called  at  last. 

“I  will  stay  here,”  broke  in  Salpietro. 

“Of  your  own  free  will?” 

“Yres.” 

“Absolutely  of  your  own  free  will  ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“You  will  write  and  sign  a  paper  to  that  effect?” 

“Yes,  yes !” 

Tod  brought  paper,  pen  and  ink.  Sal pietro’s  hands  were 
freed,  and,  at  Manley’s  dictation,  the  fellow  \yrote  and 
signed  a  statement  that  he  was  not  being  held  a  prisoner, 
but  that  he  stayed  of  his  own  free  will  for  protection,  and 
that  he  would  submit  to  being  bound  and  gagged. 

The  signed  paper  our  hero  turned  over  to  Tod. 

Owen  and  Evans  agreed  to  remain  there  for  the  night, 
Tod  promising  to  get  one  of  his  dogs  to  aid  in  the  task. 

“This  is  the  first  step  in  our  tactics  against  the  enemy,” 
whispered  Frank  to  his  chums  just  before  they  broke  up 
to  return  home  as  they  had  come.  “Tod  and  his  fellows 
have  acted  like  bricks.  And  no  one — not  even  the  criminals 
themselves — will  ever  think  of  searching  the  Bradford  boat¬ 
house  for  Salpietro.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WORKING  A  TANDEM. 

Any  one  who  had  watched  Frank  Manley  the  next  even¬ 
ing  would  have  observed  that  he  left  his  home  shortly  after 
half-past  seven. 

He  walked  slowly,  as  if  hesitating,  toward  the  river 

road.  ' 

Reaching  the  beginning  of  the  road,  he  halted,  deliber¬ 


ated,  turned  back  toward  Woodstock,  and  walked  swiftly, 
as  if  anxious  to  get  home  again. 

Yet  once  more  he  halted,  reflected,  then  slowly  and  un¬ 
certainly  turned  his  steps  back  toward  the  river  road. 

Our  hero  did  not  stop  again,  though  he  walked  at  vary¬ 
ing  gaits  and  looked  constantly  around  him,  as  if  he 
dreaded  running  into  some  trap. 

lTet  all  of  this  was  pretence,  intended  to  deceive  enemies 
who  might  be  observing  his  movements. 

Once  close  to  the  three  oaks,  Manley  walked  rapidly,  as 
if  anxious  to  have  the  business  done  with. 

He  reached  the  oaks,  turning  in  at  the  roadside  under 
them. 

And  there  he  waited  for  several  minutes. 

Over  in  Woodstock  a  town  clock  struck  the  hour  of  eight. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
away,  a  rustling  in  the  underbrush  sounded. 

A  figure  could  be  made  out  approaching  the  road. 

Whoever  the  man  was,  he  appeared  very  much  on  the 
alert,  looking  cautiously  around  him  as  he  advanced. 

Then  he  came  quite  close.  He  wore  a  white  tie,  and  in 
his  lapel  lay  a  red  pink. 

But  over  his  face  was  a  mask,  only  the  eyes  showing. 

He  halted  within  five  feet  of  Manley,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

7  - 

“Do  you  know  me?”  asked  Frank,  in  a  low  tone. 

“I  know  who  you  are,”  came  the  whispered  reply,  but 
this  attempt  to  disguise  the  voice  did  not  fool  our  hero. 

“It’s  Oscati,”  he  muttered.  “I  was  sure  that  it 
would  be.” 

“Well?”  whispered  the  other,  sharply. 

“You  want  to  know  if  I  have  brought  the  full  sum  of 
money  demanded?” 

“If  you  have  not,  you  are  to  be  pitied.” 

“Wait  a  minute.  Some  one  is  coming,”  whispered 
Frank. 

“Betray  my  presence,  then,  if  you  dare !”  came  the  warn¬ 
ing  whisper,  and  he  in  the  mask  slipped  back  into  the 
darkness. 

It  was  a  sturdy  young  fellow  of  eighteen  who  approached, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Woodstock. 

“Why,  hello,  Manley!” 

“Good-evening,  Distleigh !” 

“What  are  you  doing  out  here?” 

“Been  on  a  tramp.” 

“I’ve  been  taking  a  walk  to  Woodstock  and  home,”  vol¬ 
unteered  Distleigh.  “But  as  I  came  along  I  thought  I  saw 
two  people  here.” 

“Your  eyes  played  you  a  trick,  I  guess,”  laughed  Manley. 

They  chatted  on  ordinary  topics  for  at  least  two  minutes, 
after  which  Distleigh  stepped  off  down  the  road. 

By  the  time  that  he  was  out  of  sight  the  masked  man 
was  back  at  Manley’s  side. 

“Have  you  the  money?”  came  the  sharp  whisper. 

“Before  I  answer  that  I  want  to  ask  some  questions.” 

“Such  as  what  ?” 

“If  I  pay  the  money,”  propounded  Frank,  “what  assur¬ 
ance  have  I  that  I  will  not  be  bled  for  further  sums.  You 
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will  think  I  am  afraid  of  you,  and  you  will  demand  more 
and  more,  until  you  have  got  the  last  cent  that  you  think 
I  can  raise.” 

“Our  society  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place,”  de¬ 
clared  Oscati. 

“But  how  do  I  know  that?” 

Sharp,  merry  whistling  sounded  down  the  road  at  that 
moment. 

“Some  one  coming,”  warned  the  masked  man.  “Stay 
where  you  are  until  he  goes  by.” 

The  newcomer,  though  another  Bradford  boy,  pretended 
not  to  know  Manley. 

He  halted,  asking  directions  to  Bradford,  and  then  char¬ 
ted  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

No  sooner  had  this  passerby  gone  along  than  the  masked 
man  was  once  more  at  our  hero’s  side. 

“See  here,  Manley!  I  cannot  waste  time  here.  If  you 
have  the  money,  hand  it  to  me.  If  you  haven’t,  then - ” 

Approaching  footsteps  were  heard  once  more. 

Another  Bradford  boy,  a  pretended  stranger,  sauntered 
past. 

A  casual  greeting  was  followed  by  a  chat. 

Passersby  came  with  steady  ^frequency. 

Eight  Bradfordites  had  passed  by  this  time  and  so  many 
“tandem”  appearances  on  the  road  got  on  the  stranger’s 
nerves. 

“Come  into  the  woods,”  whispered  the  masked  man, 
darting  out  when  the  eighth  pedestrian  had  passed. 

“Not  with  you,”  replied  Manley,  drawing  back. 

“Whv  not?” 

J 

“I  might  never  come  out  again.” 

“Ah!  Then  you  have* not  brought  the  money!” 

“Whether  I  have  or  not,  you  could  kill  me  just  the  same 
in  there.” 

“Kill  you  ?  I  can  do  it  just  as  easily  here.” 

“But  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  going  into  the  woods  with 
you,”  persisted  Manley,  shaking  his  head. 

“It  is  not  necessary,  then.  Hand  me  the  money.” 

But  another  pedestrian  could  be  heard  approaching. 

“Diavolo!”  ground  out  the  masked  man.  “I  begin  to 
suspect  you  !” 

“Of  what?”  asked  Frank. 

But  the  masked  man  had  again  vanished. 

It  was  Joe  Prescott  who  now  came  up.  He  and  Frank 
greeted  each  other  pleasantly,  and  Joe  suggested  that  they 
walk  along  together. 

“Can’t  just  now,”  replied  Frank.  “In  fact,  I’m  waiting 
for  some  one  on  a  rather  private  matter.” 

“Oho!”  muttered  Joe.  “Then  I’ll  make  myself  scarce.” 

He  was  off  at  a  brisk  walk,  but  just  as  the  masked  man 
was  moving  out  from  his  concealment  Inow  Sato  “hap¬ 
pened”  along. 

He,  too,  wanted  our  hero  to  join  him  in  a  walk,  and  to 
him  Frank  gave  the  same  excuse  that  had  been  offered  Joe. 

Sato  vanished. 

After  an  interval  the  masked  man  glided  out  once  more. 

“Manley,  if  you  are  trying  to  trick  me - ” 


TANDEM  TRICK. 


Pit-pat,  pit-pat,  pit-pat !  sounded  the  feet  of  some  on«* 
running. 

It  was  Jackets,  and  his  arrival  was  a  signal. 

After  the  two  had  shaken  hands  they  turned  quickly 
into  the  woods,  Manley  calling  coolly: 

“Come  out,  Oscati!” 

“And  no  fight,  or  you’ll  be  done  for,”  (jame  Hal’s  voice, 
sternly,  from  behind  the  Italian. 

“Ave  Maria!”  gasped  the  sure-enough  voice  of  Oscati. 
“This  is  treachery.  Some  one  shall  suffer.” 

“If  you  have  any  weapons,  forget  the  fact,”  warned 
Manley. 

Dismayed,  Oscati  would  have  turned  to  run. 

But  from  all  sides  he  heard  feet  moving  swiftly  toward, 
him. 

He  was  hemmed  in,  Manley  and  J ackets  barring  the  way 
to  the  road. 

And  at  the  right  hand  of  the  scoundrel  Inow  Sato,  smil¬ 
ing  and  suave,  appeared,  while  over  at  the  left  stood  grim 
Joe  Prescott. 

Oscati’s  tremulous  right  hand  was  still  in  his  overcoat 
pocket. 

Ere  the  rascal  could  resolve  to  make  a  desperate  attempt 
at  defence,  however,  the  Jap’s  right  foot  tripped  him  and 
■sent  him  sprawling. 

Crack ! 

It  was  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  in  the  Italian’s  pocket, 
but  the  bullet  did  no  harm. 

“I  am  in  need  of  much  forgiveness  for  being  so  awk¬ 
ward,”  murmured  Sato,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  fellow's 
back. 

Then  was  enacted  the  familiar  jiu-jitsu  tying-up. 

Speedily  enough  the  Italian  became  aware  that  lie  was 
now  surrounded  by  at  least  twenty  rather  “strapping 
young  fellows. 

“Woodstock?”  queried  Hal,  as  they  yanked  the  dismayed 
wretch  to  his  feet. 

“Of  course,”  assented  Manley.  “And,  Tod.  well  send  a 
wagon  over  for  the  fellow  who  has  been  hiding  under  vour 
protection.” 

Tod  grinned  at  this  reference. 

Three  members  of  both  clubs  joined  in  the  march  to 
Woodstock. 

Once  in  the  town,  they  moved  quickly,  for  of  course  the 
crowd  of  the  curious  gathered  in  their  wake  and  grew  rap¬ 
idly  in  numbers. 

At  the  door  of  the  station-house,  however,  the  crowd 
found  itself  turned  back,  its  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

Oscati,  who  had  preserved  a  sullen  silence  during  the 
march,  now  glared  ferociously  at  our  hero  and  his  friends. 

His  black  eyes  fairly  scintillated  with  wickedness, 
though  the  shrewd  fellow  was  careful  to  say  nothing  that 
could  add  to  his  incrimination. 

Then,  in  a  wagon,  four  of  the  Bradford  boys  departed 
to  bring  over  Sal pietro. 

That  rascal  seemed  utterly  crushed  when  he  found  Os¬ 
cati  also  in  the  toils. 
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Both  wretches,  however,  were  shrewd  enough  to  say 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  others. 

Downstairs  they  were  locked  up  in  cells  rather  far  apart. 
A  night  policeman  was  stationed  in  the  cell-room  so  that 
he  could  hear  any  words  that  passed  between  the  prisoners 
there. 

Frank  stood  before  Oscati’s  cell  door. 

‘‘My  unfortunate  friend,”  mocked  Manley,  “it  is  too 
bad  that  you  were  not  wise  enough  to  heed  the  warnings 
of  the  Hindoo  glass.  And  I  had  assured  you  that  I  had 
never  known  its  warnings  to  .fail.  Why,  it  was  that  glass 
that  even  directed  how  you  and  your  rascally  partner  should 
be  captured.” 

“What  glass  are  you  talking  about?”  demanded  the  pris¬ 
oner,  in  a  surly  voice. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  answered  the  young  athlete,  cheer¬ 
fully.  “Be  sure  that  there  were  witnesses  to  that  scene  in 
my  parlor.  It  is  a  part  of  the  evidence  upon  which  I  rely 
to  convict  you.” 

The  case  against  Oscati  was  certainly  clear  enough. 

As  for  Salpietro,  it  could  now  be  fairly  well  proven  that 
he  had  mailed  the  letter  from  Barberville;  and  there  was 
also  the  testimony  of  Hal  and  Joe  as  to  the  threats  of  Sal¬ 
pietro  at  the  gymnasium.  ' 

“Just  to  show  you  that  there  are  no  really  hard  feelings, 
Oscati,”  announced  Frank,  smilingly,  “I  have  left  money 
with  the  chief  to  provide  yourself  and  your  partner  with  a 
bully  Thanksgiving  dinner  to-morrow.  I  am  only  sorry- 
that  you  cannot  eat  it  under  pleasanter  circumstances.  But 
you  disobeyed  the  warnings  of  the  glass.” 

Both  the  Bradford  and  the  Woodstock  youngsters  who 
had  been  in  the  doings  were  waiting  above  for  our  hero. 

“To  our  Bradford  friends,”  announced  Manley,  “I  want 
to  express  Woodstock’s  warm  gratitude  for  your  help  last 
night  and  to-night.  Now,  by  way  of  feeling  sociable,  I 
propose  that  we  all  go  down  to  the  gym.  It  is  not  open 
for  inspection  yet,  but  we  can  go  as  far  as  the  office,  any¬ 
way.” 

They  were  soon  in  the  roomy  office  of  the  handsome  new 
building,  where  Manley  turned  on  the  electric  light. 

None  of  the  Bradford  boys  was  rude  enough  to  hint 
at  a  look  at  the  gym  proper  before  the  regular  time  came 
for  opening  it. 

“I  am  mighty  glad  that  this  matter  is  off  my  hands,” 
declared  Frank.  “It  would  have  been  an  ugly  shadow  over 
our  great  game  to-morrow.” 

“But  are  you  sure  that  the  affair  is  over?”  queried  Tod. 

“Yes.  I  am  as  certain  as  one  can  be  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  Oscati  and  Salpietro  are  the  whole  ‘society.’ 
In  bagging  them,  with  the  help  of  you  all,  I  have  acted 
under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  society  limited  to  two. 
Why,  before  springing  the  trap  to-night  you  fellows  quietly 
scoured  the  woods  and  made  sure  that  Oscati  had  no  con¬ 
federates  concealed  there.  If  it  had  been  a  large,  organ¬ 
ized  gang  Oscati  would  not  have  risked  meeting  me.  And, 
if  he  had  many  men  to  call  upon,  he  certainly  would  have 
had  at  least  one  or  two  of  his  crowd  hidden  at  hand  to 
watch  out  for  treachery.  They  would  have  sounded  the 


alarm  in  some  way  so  that* Oscati  could  have  tried  a  dash 
for  freedom.  The  amount  of  it  all  is  that  the  real  Black 
Hand  has  spread  so  much  terror  through  the  country  that 
now  Italians  in  pairs  are  trying  the  blackmail  game  on 
their  own  account.” 

“But  would  they  have  done  anything  desperate  on  your 
refusal  to  pay,  if  they  had  not  been  caught?”  asked  Dist- 
leigh. 

“Oh,  undoubtedly.  For  I  believe  that,  if  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  me,  they  meant  to  try  their  hand  with  others 
roundabout  who  are  richer  than  I.  And  had  they  got  away 
after  I  failed  to  pay,  they  would  have  revenged  themselves 
upon  me  as  a  means  of  making  others  more  afraid  of  them. 
They  are  desperate  men,  certainly  enough,  and  the  first 
success  in  getting  money  that  way  would  have  made  them 
wholly  reckless.  They  would  have  found  plenty  of  timid 
people  with  money  enough  to  make  their  game  pay.” 

“The  only  trouble  with  those  fellows,”  grinned  Joe, 
was  that  they  started  wrong.” 

“How  was  that?” 

“Why,  they  began  operations  with  the  last  person  in 
Woodstock  who  could  be  expected  to  be  afraid  of  them!” 

“I  hope  they  two  are  the  last  of  the  gang,”  said  Tod, 
earnestly. 

“If  there  are  any  more,”  laughed  Hal,  “the  others  will 
invite  the  same  fate  by  hanging  around  Woodstock.” 

Outside  was  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  and  wheels. 

“The  ’bus,”  announced  Frank. 

“What  ’bus?”  asked  Tod. 

“Why,  you  fellows  didn’t  think,  I  hope,  that  I  would 
let  you  walk  home  to-night  and  get  lamed  up  for  to-mor¬ 
row’s  game?” 

Amid  more  of  the  heartiest  of  thanks  for  their  services 
the  elated  Bradford  boys  left  for-  home  in  good  season. 

Hal  and  Joe  strolled  with  Frank  as  far  as  his  gate. 

“One  of  us  might  sleep  here  to-night,”  suggested  Hal. 
“Or,  for  that  matter,  both  of  us  might  stay,  and  take  turns 
watching  through  the  night.” 

“And  be  played  out  for  to-morrow’s  game,”  laughed 
Manley,  shaking  his  head.  “No,  no.  I  shall  sleep  soundly 
and  safely  to-night,  and  if  I  dream  of  anything  it  will  be 
of  victory  on  the  gridiron,  followed  by  the  finest  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  in  my  history.” 

“Then  you  are  sure  that  the  whole  gang  is  locked  up?” 

“As  certain  as  mortal  can  be,”  retorted  Frank,  with 
emphasis. 

All  mortals,  however,  are  prone  to  error! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TRAINING  HOUR. 

The  whistle  sounded  sharply  over  the  athletic  field. 

Since  shortly  after  daylight  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys 
had  practiced  swiftly  and  strenuously  some  of  Manley’s 
favorite  gridiron  plays. 

Chief  among  them  had  been  a  tandem  trick,  which  was 
expected  to  bring  grief  to  the  Bradfords  in  the  afternoon. 
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“Training  hour!”  called  Manley  sharply. 

For,  this  week,  the  training  hour  had  been  ordered  for 
Thursday,  instead  of,  as  usual,  on  Saturday. 

There  was  a  brief  interval  of  time  allowed,  in  which  all 
who  wished  could  “shed”  as  much  as  they  desired  of  the 
more  cumbersome  football  toggery. 

Then  the  squad  reassembled,  prepared  to  learn  what 
that  was  “new”  had  come  up  in  the  training  scheme  of  the 
club. 

“  The  home-made  boy  is  still  alive  and  brainy,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say,”  announced  Manley.* 

Of  course  every  one  looked  around  to  see  who  was  the 
luck}7  youth  to  win  out  with  this  wreek’s  idea. 

Nor  had  most  of  the  youngsters  any  difficulty  in  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  home-made  boy. 

Cranston  looked  painfully  self-conscious. 

“Trot  out  the  scheme,  Cranston,”  called  Joe,  drily. 
Cranston  and  Humphrey  disappeared  into  the  locker- 
house,  from  the  dunnage-room  of  which  they  brought  out 
four  wooden  hurdles,  each  with  sharpened  stakes. 

Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  fifty-foot  tape,  they  began  to 
mark  out  a  square  on  the  ground. 

“It  is  enough  just  to  mark  the  sides  of  the  square  with 
a  sharpened  stick,  the  way  I  am  doing  now,”  explained 
Cranston. 

“Now,  after  marking  the  side  lines  of  the  square  on  the 
ground,  find  the  center  of  each  side  of  the  square.  That, 
of  course,  will  be  twenty-five  feet  from  either  end  of  a 
side  line. 

“On  each  side  of  the  square,  at  this  middle  line,  drive 
a  hurdle  so  that  the  bar  of  the  hurdle  crosses  the  side  line 
of  the  square  at  'right  angles. 

“We  have  four  hurdles  and  four  sides  to  our  square,  so 
that  one  hurdle  will  go  at  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the 
square. 

“As  to  the  hurdle,  it  is  so  simple  that  any  boy  can  make 
one  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

“  Select  stakes  that  are  two  feet  or  a  little  more  in  length. 
To  the  tops  of  two  of  these  stakes  nail  a  cross-bar  about 
three  feet  in  length.  A  single  wire  nail  is  enough  to  fasten 
each  end  of  the  cross-bar  to  its  own  stake. 

“Now  you  have  your  hurdle  ready  for  placing.  Use  a 
sledge-hammer  or  the  head  of  an  ax,  and  simply  drive  the 
stakes  of  the  hurdle  into  the  ground.  Of  course  the  lower 
ends  of  the  stake  should  be  sharpened  to  something  of  a 
point,  as  has  been  done  with  these  stakes  that  I  am  show¬ 
ing  you. 

“Go  on  and  set  up  all  your  hurdles  in  the  same  manner. 
Now  the  whole  thing  is  ready  for  use. 

•The  “home-made  boy”  is  a  feature  of  the  Woodstock  Junior 
Athletic  Club,  and  all  his  ideas  are  reported  faithfully  In  this 
Weekly.  The  “home-made  boy”  is  any  member  who  invents  some 
really  valuable  form  of  training  apparatus  that  any  bright  boy  can 
make  at  home  at  little  expense.  This  feature  began  with  No.  1  of 
Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  the  first  twelve  numbers  of  which  show 
any  reader  how  he  can  easily  construct  for  himself  apparatus  that 
will  enable  him  to  train  for  athletics  as  brilliantly  and  success¬ 
fully  as  he  could  in  a  gymnasium  with  the  most  costly  equipment. 
No  such  complete  course  of  training,  which  can  be  had  at  almost 
no  expense,  has  ever  been  presented  before  to  the  readefs  of  any 
publication.  The  author  of  these  stories  is  a  practical  physical 
trainer  who  is  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of  training  others  to 
health  and  strength.— Editor. 


“Such  a  course  as  this  can  be  set  up  in  some  back  yard*, 
or  in  any  vacant  lot  near  a  fellow’s  house. 

“For  beginners  the  stakes  should  be  driven  so  that  the 
cross-bars  of  the  hurdles  are  about  eighteen  inches  above 
the  ground.  As  a  fellow7  becomes  more  and  more  expert 
he  can  have  the  hurdles  higher  and  higher.  But  these  he 
will  drive  so  that  the  cross-bars  are  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground.” 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  set  up  these  simple  hurdles 
in  place. 

When  the  work  had  been  done  Humphrey  stepped  back, 
wffiile  Cranston  remained  to  explain  his  idea.  . 

“Manley  has  told  me,”  went  on  the  inventor,  “that  all 
sorts  of  devices  are  needed  for  improving  the  wind  of  some 
of  the  newrer  members,  of  whom  I  am  one. 

“We  have  had  some  devices  already  for  working  up  a 
good  wind  in  a  fellow;  but  I  felt  that  I  could  add  to  the 
schemes,  and  this  course  of  hurdles  represents  my  plan. 

“Now,  the  fellow7  in  training  runs  around  in  a  circle, 
so  that  at  about  every  thirty  feet  he  comes  to  a  hurdle  that 
he  has  to  jump  over. 

“Keep  on  running  around  the  circle — for  of  course  you 
don’t  follow  the  lines  of  the'  square,  but  make  a  short,  run¬ 
ning  cut  between  the  hurdles.  See  how  many  times  you 
can  go  around  the  circle,  taking  every  hurdle  as  you  come 
to  it. 

“At  first  six,  or  even  four  times  around  the  circle  may 
make  you  pant  a  bit.  But  in  time  a  fellow  should  be  able 
to  make  the  circle,  so  Manley  tells  me,  thirty  or  fort}',  or 
even  fifty  times.” 

“With  that  height  of  hurdle,”  broke  in  Frank,  quietly, 
“any  one  of  our  older  and  good. runners  could  make  fifty 
times  around  the  circle,  taking  every  hurdle  as  he  came  to 
it.  But  for  the  newer  members  wrho  haven't  got  their  wind 
in  proper  shape  yet  I  heartily  recommend  Cranston’s  hur¬ 
dle  course. 

“As  Cranston  tells  you,  many  a  fellow7  can  rig  this  up 
in  his  back  yard,  or  even  in  the  nearest  vacant  lot.  We'll 
have  the  idea  in  our  gym  this  winter,  using  our  regular 
hurdles  for  the  practice. 

“Now  look  out,  you  younger  members.  I’m  likely  to 
pick  out  any  one  of  you  at  any  time  and  ask  him  to  go 
around  the  circle  fifty  times.  That  would  mean  jumping 
over  two  hundred  hurdles  without  stopping  the  run.” 

“Of  course  it’s  hard  for  a  beginner,”  resumed  Cranston, 
“but  the  beauty  of  this  idea  is  that  a  fellow  who  hasn't 
much  w7ind  for  running  can  step  out  on  this  course  and 
run  just  as  long  as  his  wind  allows  him.  He  can  stop 
when  he  has  to,  and  yet,  no  matter  how7  long  his  run  is. 
he  is  right  at  home  when  liis  run  ends.  For  the  fellow 
who  wants  to  get  up  wind  for  running  this  hurdle  will  be 
found  a  great  invention.” 

“That’s  altogether  true,”  nodded  Manley.  “That’s  whv 
I  have  allowed  Cranston  to  bring  the  hurdles  forward  a< 
t his  week’s  idea  in  training.” 

“Couldn’t  a  fellow  arrange  his  hurdle  course  in  a  straight 
line,  aud  run  down  the  line  and  back?”  Dick  Foster  wanted 
to  know. 
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“OX  course  lie  could/’  our  hero  answered.  “But  it 
wouldn  t  be  quite  as  good  as  the  circle  course.  However, 
if  a  fellow  arranges  a  straight-line  course  he  wants  to  make 
sure  of  one  thing.  He  should  never  have  the  hurdles  more 
than  thirty  feet  apart.'" 

“Why  is  that:"  inquired  another  of  the  newer  members. 

“It  is  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  keep  running  and  have 
to  make  a  jump  every  ten  yards,”  said  the  young  captain. 
“It  is  sure  to  sarfn  to  a  fellow  that  it  would  be  easier  if 
the  hurdles  were  further  apart,  so  that  he  could  run  more 
before  he  has  to  take  another  hurdle.  But,  with  the  hur¬ 
dles  further  apart,  the  gymnast  won’t  build  up  good  wind 
as  quickly.” 

Cranston  began  running  at  an  easy  lope  over  his  own 
course,  throwing  his  feet  well  up  as  he  came  to  a  hurdle. 

He  went  around  the.  circle  ten  times,  and  then,  with  his 
forty  hurdles  all  cleared,  withdrew  to  make  room  for  some 
one  else. 

Humphrey  began  to  run. 

“Get  in  there,  some  more  of  you,”  laughed  Frank.  “On 
a  four-hurdle  course  at  least  three  fellows  can  run  together, 
keeping  the  proper  intervals  apart.” 

It  was  the  newer  men  who  tried  the  hurdles  first.  Most 
of  them  found  that  ten  or  twelve  times  around  the  course 
was  enough  for  a  starter. 

But  by  and  by  Joe,  Hal  and  Jackets  went  on  the  course. 
Such  low  hurdles  were  easy  for  these  veteran  runners. 

On  and  on  they  went  around  the  course,  loafing  and 
smiling,  until  the  bystanders  were  tired  of  looking  at 
them. 

Then,  at  a  signal  from  Manley,  they  loped  off  the  course. 

Cranston,  who  had  been  keeping  tally,  announced: 

“They  made  it  sixty-nine  times  around  the  circle.” 

“If  any  one  disputes  the  score,”  laughed  Joe,  “we’re  I 
perfectly  willing  to  go  back  and  do  it  all  over  again.  It 
was  easy  enough.” 

“Easy  enough  for  you !”  muttered  one  of  the  new  mem¬ 
bers,  who  had  found  that  fourteen  times  around  the  circle 
was  all  he  was  capable  of. 

“That  lets  us  out  for  to-day,”  declared  Frank.  “But 
I  suppose  all  who  don’t  play  will  be  on  hand  to  watch  the 
afternoon’s  game.” 

“Oh,  will  me  ?”  came  a  chorus. 

As  if  they  could  miss  the  Thanksgiving  game — the  great¬ 
est  of  the  year,  and  the  season’s  good-by  to  football ! 

“All  ready  for  you  now,  Master  Tim  Felton,”  said 
Frank,  briskly,  as  he  stepped  over  to  a  puny-looking  little 
fellow  who  had  been  a  silent  but  eager  onlooker. 

“  I’ve  been  watching  all  the  fun  !”  cried  Tim. 

“And  it  is  fun,  this  athletic  game,  isn’t  it?” 

“Of  course  it  is!”  proclaimed  the  little  fellow  whom 
Manley  had  undertaken  to  build  up  into  a  strong  and 
hearty  boy. 

“Well,  have  you  followed  orders  strictly  ever  since  the 
la -t  time  you  saw  me?” 

“I’ve  done  everything  you  told  me.” 

“And  nothing  more?”  insisted  Manley. 

“Nothing  more,”  protested  the  little  fellow,  solemnly. 


“Well,  then,  for  the  next  week  or  so,  keep  on  with  just 
the  system  that  I've  given  you  so  far.  But,  in  addition, 
build  yourself  a  hurdle  course  just  such  as  you’ve  seen  this 
morning.  Every  morning,  noon  and  night — always  before 
eating — go  around  the  circle  twice,  taking  eight  hurdles 
in  all.”  f  ' 

“And  what  else?” 

“Why,  that's  enough  new  work  for  a  little  fellow  like 
you,”  smiled  the  young  trainer.  “YYu  can’t  get  strong  any 
quicker  by  rushing  things  or  piling  on  the  hard  work.* 
In  fact,  you’d  only  injure  yourself  by  attempting  too  much 
at  once.  You’ve  been  going  to  school  every  morning  this 
week?”' 

Tim  Felton  was  a  little  Woodstock  boy  who,  after  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  seem  destined  never  to  grow  strong 
again.  He  was  unable  to  attend  school,  and  at  the  time 
that  Manley  took  him  in  hand  Tim  was  being  kept  indoors 
and  coddled  like  a  hothouse  plant.  But  he  made  rapid 
strides  toward  health  and  strength  from  the  first  hour  that 
Manley  tool:  him  in  charge. 

“Yres,”  said  Tim,  replying  to  Frank’s  question. 

“And  stood  it  all  right?”  r.,.  .. 

“All  right.”  :'J  •  7 

“Then  go  for  the  full  school  day  after  this  week”. 

Tim’s  eyes  sparkled,  for  he  had  been  very  anxious  Jo  got 
back  to  the  full  school  da}7 

“But  remember,”  warned  Manley,  just  before  he  started 
for  the  locker-house,  “don’t  try  to  make  np  all  the  lost  work 
right  away.  Take  tilings  a  bit  easily  at  school  for  the 
present.” 

“Now,  bear  in  mind,  you  fellows  of  the  team,  and  you 
subs,”  commanded  our  hem,  good-naturedly,  as  he  dressed 
after  his  quick  bath,  “don’t  any  of  you  spend  the  time  this 
morning  in  racketing  around  the  town  or  getting  your¬ 
selves  tired  or  into  any  kind  of  trouble.  You  must  save 
all  your  energies  for  the  deciding  game  with  Bradford  this 
afternoon.  Our  former  victories  won’t  count  for  anything 
if  we  lose  to  Bradford.” 

Of  course  they  promised. 

As  for  Frank,  he  hurried  home  to  breakfast.  He  had 
promised  to  escort  his  mother  to  church  this  Thanksgiving 
morning. 

He  was  just  turning  the  corner  of  the  short  street  on 
which  he  lived  when  five  shots  rang  out  as  quickly  as  they 
could  be  discharged  from  a  double-action  revolver. 

Within  the  space  of  three  seconds  five  bullets  had  passed 
him — the  third  bullet  snipping  away  the  cloth  from  his  left 
shoulder. 

The  shots  had  come  from  behind. 

One  swift  look  Frank  shot  over  his  shoulder,  but  he 
failed  to  see  the  would-be  assassin  or  the  smoke  of  a 
weapon. 

Then,  for  a  boy  of  Iris  reputed  courage,  he  did  a  strange 
thing. 

♦The  start  of  the  course  of  training  that  made  a  strong  boy  of 
puny  little  Tim  Foley  is  described  in  No.  9,  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  and  will  be  coi  Unued  in  every  number  after  that  for  a 
while. — Editor.  « 
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For  he  dashed  away  at  the  fastest  sprint  of  which  he 
was  capable,  heading  straight  for  the  house. 

Manley  was  thinking,  now,  only  of  the  afternoon  game. 

It  was  simply  out  of  the  question  to  run  any  risks  of 
being  hurt  until  that  game  had  been  played  to  the  end  of 
the  second  half. 

If  any  one  else  heard  the  shots  they  were  not  heeded  on 
this  holiday,  when  so  many  men  and  boys  discharge  fire¬ 
arms  by  way  of  celebrating. 

Frank  Manley’s  thought,  as  he  dashed  up  the  steps  to  his 
door,  was: 

“I  must  have  made  a  pretty  big  mistake  in  assuming 
that  I  had  all  of  the  enemy  bagged  when  I  helped  to  put 
Oscati  and  Salpietro  under  lock  and  key !” 

A  mistake,  indeed,  unless  it  were  these  five  shots,  which 
had  come  so  near  to  finishing  him,  had  been  fired  by  an¬ 
other  enemy  still  of  whose  existence  he  had  not  even  a  sus¬ 
picion. 

He  escorted  his  mother  to  church  as  planned,  but  a  tele¬ 
phone  message  had  been  enough  to  get  a  bodyguard  to 
church  and  home  again  supplied  by  Hal  and  Joe. 

That  precaution  was  taken  in  order  that  a  possible 
enemy  might  be  scared  off  by  the  sight  of  a  vigilant  body¬ 
guard. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  THANKSGIVING  GAME. 

“It  will  all  be  Bradford’s !” 

“In  the  sweet  by  and  by !” 

“No,  no!  To-day !” 

“Are  there  any  more  in  the  bug-house  like  you?” 
“B-r-a-d-f-o-r-d  !  BRADFORD !” 

In  answer  to  this  came  the  old,  familiar  proclamation: 

“Well,  well,  well  1 
Who  are  we  ? 

“Now,  we're  up — 

Now,  we’re  at  ’em — 

Wait  and  see!” 

/  \ 

But  Bradford  rooters  were  ready  and  eager. 

“How  about  football?”  taunted  back  Woodstock. 

“All  Bradford’s!” 

“Are  you  betting  on  record  ?”  demanded  Woodstock,  with 
withering  sarcasm. 

“No!  On  form!”  came  back,  valiantly,  from  the  Brad¬ 
ford  seats. 

These  volleys  of  jeering  and  of  praise  were  fired  back  and 
forth  on  the  grandstand. 

The  youngsters  who  were  really  to  decide  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  were  over  in  the  locker-house,  dressing  with 
unusual  care. 

Old  Tick  Owen,  father  of  Tod  Owen,  and  patron  and 
backer  of  the  Bradford  club,  saw  his  own  youngsters 


started  with  their  dressing,  then  crossed  the  little  hall  and 
peeked  into  the  Woodstock  quarters. 

At  first  sight  of  his  face  the  home  youngsters  set  up  a 
yell  of  welcome. 

That  decided  Hek  to  step  right  in  among  the  youngsters 
who  had  so  often  and  effectively  done  up  his  own  pets. 

“How’s  the  betting  going  to-day  Mr.  Owen  ?”  called  out 
one  youngster. 

“Haven’t  heard,”  admitted  Hek. 

“Placing  any  bets  yourself?” 

“Not  a  bet.” 

“How  would  you  play  the  odds  if  jtou  did  bet?'’ 

“Haven’t  made  up  my  mind,”  returned  Hek,  guardedly. 

“That  settles  it.  We’re  going  to  lose,”  sniffed  Joe  to  Hal. 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“It  is  likely,  always,  to  be  a  bad  sign  for  us  when  Hek 
won’t  blow  for  Bradford  ahead  of  the  scoring.” 

“Does  he  really  look  for  Bradford  to  beat  us  out  to-day  ?” 

“Where  do  you  get  yotir  news?”  demanded  Joe,  in  a 
scornful  whisper.  “All  Bradford  looks  for  us  to  bite  the 
dust  to-day.” 

“Are  we  going  to  do  it?” 

“Tell  you  at  the  end  of  the  second  half,”  retorted  Pres¬ 
cott. 

“Players  and  subs  to  the  field !”  called  Manley,  two  min¬ 
utes  later. 

There  was  a  rush  to  get  out.  In  the  little  hallway  Wood- 
stock  and  Bradford  boys  mingled  in  the  effort  for  exit. 

Outside  the  warming-up  work  began  at  once. 

But  Frank  and  Hal,  after  a  short,  rather  fast  run,  halted 
beyond  the  side-lines  furthest  from  the  grandstand. 

“Gracious !  What  a  jam  !”  muttered  Manley.  “It  beats 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  crowd  we’ve  ever  had  before.” 

“And  A1  Adams  has  just  sent  in  word  from  the  box-office 
that  we  have  a  bigger  attendance  from  Bradford  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.” 

“It  looks  as  if  there  wouldn’t  be  an  early  Thanksgiving 
dinner  in  Woodstock,”  laughed  Frank. 

Every  seat  on  the  grandstand  was  occupied.  There  had 
been  an  attempt  to  jam  the  aisles,  but  this  crowd  had  been 
pushed  back  to  the  rear  of  the  stand. 

The  bleacher  seats  of  the  summer  were  packed  so  densely 
that  no  one  had  room  to  turn. 

Out  on  the  ground  the  crowd  pressed  and  surged  so  that 
Chief  Griswold,  two  policemen  and  several  volunteers  from 
the  home  club  were  kept  busy  preventing  an  invasion  of  the 
side-line  precincts. 

“There  goes  the  call  for  the  captains,”  warned  Hal,  sud¬ 
denly. 

Now  the  tumult  from  the  spectators,  which  had  been 
slumbering,  broke  forth' in  a  nerve-racking  din  as  Manley 
and  Tod  Owen  bounded  forward  to  meet  at  the  toss. 

lod  won.  He  chose,  as  captains  usually  do  when  the 
wind  is  not  high  and  objectionable,  for  the  kick-off. 

Manley  named  Woodstock’s  first  goal. 

And  now,  at  the  very  climax  of  the  din  from  the  on¬ 
lookers,  the  two  old  rival  teams  lined  up  for  the  la>t  and 
the  greatest  game  of  the  year. 
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The  signal !  The  ball  was  in  the  air — on  its  first  liiglit ! 

Bradford  leaped  forward,  like  a  pack  of  hounds  released 

from  tlie  leash. 

There  was  almost  breathless  silence  as  Woodstock  came 
down  the  field  with  the  pigskin. 

Then  came  the  impact,  the  clash,  the  grim,  determined 
scrimmage. 

The  ball  was  down.  Woodstock  had  failed  to  get  it  an¬ 
other  foot  forward  after  the  meeting  of  the  lines. 

After  three  downs 'Bradford  got  the  ball. 

It  was  slow,  desperate  fighting,  but  all  seemed  in  favor 
of  the  visitors  to-day. 

Once  Woodstock  got  the  ball  back  under  the  five-yard 
rule.  but.  under  the  operation  of  the  same  rule  Bradford 
recovered  the  pigskin. 

It  was  valiant,  clever  work  after  that. 

Bradford  had  taken  up  with  Manley’s  old  tackle-back 
work,  but  with  the  extra  “wrinkle”  of  calling  the  right 
tackle  back  and  putting  him  just  behind  left  tackle. 

With  this,  twice  repeated,  and  a  run  around  the  right 
end,  Bradford  got  the  ball  down  close  to  Woodstock’s 
twenty-five  yard  line. 

Then  Bradford  lined  up  for  a  fake  kick. 

A  yell,  commingled  of  joy  and  dismay,  went  up  when 
Bradford’s  full-back  received  the  ball  in  sober  earnest, 
making  a  drop  kick  for  goal. 

Up  it  soared,  travelling  as  straight  as  a  football  can  be 
kicked. 

It  was  over  the  heads  of  the  players — out  of  reach. 

Woodstock’s  backs  ranged  swiftly  back,  yet  to  no  pur¬ 
pose. 

It  was  a  drop  kick  from  field,  and  a  true  one. 

Bradford  had  started  the  game  to  going  briskly  by  scor¬ 
ing  four  points ! 

The  first  half  was  more  than  half  gone  by. 

Play  was  quickly  resumed. 

At  first  Woodstock  had  the  advantage.  Little  Sato  was 
at  his  best.  Manley  worked  like  a  Trojan.  Hal,  at  center, 
kept  the  line  as  stiff  as  seven  youngsters  of  their  age  could 
make  it. 

Slowly  but  surely  Bradford  was  hurled  back  toward  its 
own  goal. 

At  last,  however,  by  three  poor  scrimmages,  Woodstock 
lost  the  ball. 

Not  a  bit  of  Bradford’s  wind,  strength  or  speed  seemed 
to  have  flown.  First,  by  a  brilliant  and  deceptive  play 
through  center-guard  hole,  and  then  by  a  fake  pass  to  left 
half,  Tod  himself,  as  quarter,  running  with  the  ball,  Brad¬ 
ford  picked  up  much  lost  territory. 

But  now  a  brilliant  run  around  the  right  end  by  Brad¬ 
ford’s  left  tackle  fooled  even  Manley. 

On  and  on  sped  the  Bradford  runner,  to  the  tune  of 

hoarse  cheers. 

Manley  got  him  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  the  ball 

was  down. 

It  was  perilously  close  to  Woodstock’s  goal,  though  ! 

Finally,  under  the  five-yard  rule,  Woodstock  got  the  pig- 

fckin  tardily. 


Not  much  was  accomplished  by  this,  however. 

Frank  simply  could  not  get  the  ball  forward  from  that 
point. 

Bradford  seemed  gap&ble  now  of  getting  through  Hal’s 
stiffest  line. 

And  then  came  the  bitter  moment  in  which  Woodstock 
was  pushed  back  for  a  safety,  thus  giving  two  points  more 
to  the  enemy,  but  averting  a  greater  disaster. 

There  were  but  five  minutes  left  to  play.  Though  MTood- 
stock  got  the  ball  up  around  the  center  line,  Bradford  could 
not  be  put  in  danger. 

The  whistle  sounded. 

First  half — six  to  nothing  for  Bradford! 

Manley’s  players  felt  almost  dazed  by  this  new  and  won¬ 
derful  playing. 

It  was  worth  much,  however,  to  see  old  Hek’s  radiant 
face  as  he  turned  to  friends  behind  him  on  the  grandstand 

“It  has  taken  our  youngsters  a  long  while  to  get  up  this 
style  of  game,”  said  he,  “but  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
last !” 


CHAPTER  IN. 


THAT  GREAT  TANDEM  TRICK. 


There  could  not  be  the  excuse  that  new  and  untried  men 
were  being  played  on  the  team. 

Both  elevens  were  playing  the  same  line-up  that  they 
had  used  in  the  last  two  games  together. 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  Woodstock  to  console  itself  with 
that  often  convenient  excuse — too  little  practice. 

This  game  had  come  at  the  very  end  of  the  season,  after 
the  hardest  and  most  painstaking  practice. 

There  were  serious  looks  on  the  faces  of  most  of  the 
members  of  the  home  eleven. 

One  exception,  however,  was  Frank  Manley.  In  a  grave 
crisis  his  face  was  so  calm  and  immobile  that  one  could  not 
guess  what  he  thought. 

For  the  first  two  minutes  of  the  intermission  he  walked 
alone,  slowly,  and  with  head  down. 

Then  he  hal|ed,  signaling  for  the  home  players  to  close 
in  around  him. 

“I  need  hardly  say  that  we  don’t  like  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment,”  began  Manley.  “But  I  have  formed  my  plans,  as 
far  as  I  can  form  them  ahead. 

“We  must  play  both  swiftly  and  powerfully  in  this  next 
half.  I  know  how  strong  and  stiff  Bradford  is,  but  we 
must  find  a  weak  point  somewhere,  and  we  must  force  the 
fighting  at  that  point. 

“We  shall  have  the  kick-oif.  and  the  first  fighting  will 
be  somewhere  on  Bradford’s  side  of  the  line.  We  must 
block — we’ve 'got  to  block! — that  Bradford  advance.  Just 
hang  on  to  ’em  ! 

“We’ve  got  to  get  that  ball  away,  and  we’ve  got  to  get  it  ^ 
down  near  their  twenty-five-yard  line.  Then  we’ll  signal 
for  the  kick  for  goal.  Dispose  of  yourselves,  all  on  the  alert 
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ns  il‘  for  a  fake  kick.  But,  Bob,  that  ball  will  come  to  you, 
and  you  will  be  looked  to  to  kick  a  whizzing  goal.  That’s 
our  best  and  first  strike  against  the  kind  of  game  Bradford 
is  able  to  put  up  now.  If  we  make  those  four  points  we 
shall  have  heart  to  do  something  else  even  better.  But 
we’ve  got  to  be  swift  in  forcing  the  chance  for  that  kick. 
Keep  yourself  steady  for  that  kick,  Bob  !” 

Everett  smiled  quietly.  He  had  been  nick-named  “Old 
Reliable,"  for  the  reason  that  he  rarely  disappointed  when 
everything  rested  on  him. 

Almost  without  halt,  it  seemed,  that  fateful  second  half 
was  on. 

Hal’s  kick-off  was  a  great  one,  and  Bradford  had  to  run 
fast  in  returning  with  the  ball. 

It  was  stopped  at  the  forty-yard  line. 

Right  here  Woodstock’s  blocking  tactics  came  in. 

Bradford  simply  couldn’t  get  that  ball  ahead,  and,  after 
three  downs,  lost  it. 

“Now,  hammer  back !’’  gritted  Manley. 

But  Bradford  was  no  novice  at  the  blocking  game, 
either.  The  visitors  got  the  pigskin  back,  only  to  meet 
Woodstock’s  grim;  resolute  blocking. 

“Break  away  there,  and  play  real  football !”  appealed  an 
enthusiast  from  the  grandstand. 

The  two  elevens  were  playing  for  very  life. 

It  was  Woodstock’s  ball  once  more.  How  Bradford  was 
’  forced  to  yield,  slowly,  yet,  as  it  seemed,  fatally. 

Manley’s  youngsters  were  fairly  grinding  their  way 
along. 

At  last  the  twenty-five-yard  line  was  reached,  Bradford 
fighting  sullenly  on  the  defensive. 

Now,  the  expected  signal  came. 

So  cleverly  were  the  dispositions  made,  so  deceptive  it  all 
was,  that  Bradford’s  silent  verdict  was : 

“A  fake  kick  !  Why  didn’t  they  try  for  a  real  one  ?’’ 

Swift  as  a  flash  Tod  had  his  arrangements  made. 

Then  the  ball  went  back. 

The  lines  clashed,  Bradford  staring  hard  to  see  just 
where  the  break  through  was  to  be  attempted. 

Whack !  Everett,  who  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  flight, 
suddenly  steadied  himself. 

The  ball  rose — it  soared ! 

Though  Bradford’s  backs  raced  to  the  defense  there  was 
no  stopping  the  almost  majestic  flight  of  that  pigskin. 

Fairly  over  the  cross-bar  it  sailed — and  Bob  Everett  had 
put  another  rivet  in  his  nickname  by  making  a  magnificent 
drop  kick  for  the  goal. 

“That  was  pretty  neatly  done,’’  mumbled  old  Hek,  his 
face  lengthening  a  trifle.  “But  our  boys  were  first  with 
that.  They  showed  Woodstock  how  to  work  it.’’ 

“Now,  Frank !” 

It  was  a  tremendous  yell  that  went  up  from  Woodstock 
throats.  It  was  repeated  again  and  again.  Home  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  young  athletic  leader  was  coming  back. 

But  Manley  knew  well  how  much  of  the  hard  battle  lay 
yet  ahead. 

If  ho  had  not  fujly  guessed  it,  he  would  have  been  en¬ 
lightened  by  a  glimpse  of  Tod  Owen's  firm,  sot  face. 


They  were  friends  now,  off  the  field,  but  in  the  content  as 
determined  enemies  as  ever. 

With  this  difference:  That  nowadays  all  was  honest, 
straightforward,  generous  warfare  on  both  sides. 

Woodstock’s  hopes,  once  up,  soon  fell  with  the  fickleness 
of  the  barometer. 

There  were  no  quick,  dashy  plays  in  the  minutes  that 
followed. 

It  was  all  block,  block,  block — and  if  Bradford  could 
keep  up  this  style  successfully  to  the  end,  then  Hek  Owen 
would  yet  ride  home  with  the  laurels. 

Ten  minutes  to  play ! 

The  onlookers  rubbed  their  eyes  in  bewilderment  Could 
•the  great  game  truly  be  so  far  spent  ? 

And  where  was  Manley? 

What  was  he  doing,  after  that  one  brilliant,  saving  bit  in 
which  he  had  taken  no  direct  part? 

Had  he  contented  himself  with  the  tasks  of  the  work¬ 
horse  and  forgotten  what  he  had  known  of  football 
strategy  ? 

For  those  who  sat  on  the  seats  of  the  anxious  had  not — 
could  not  have — real  knowledge  of  the  problems  that 
racked  the  brain  of  the  young  general  of  the  gridironed 
field. 

With  but  ten  minutes  left  to  play  Woodstock  was  only  at 
the  enemy’s  thirty-five-yard  line,  with  the  scene  of  action 
purposely  shifted  so  far  toward  the  grandstand  through 
Tod’s  maneuvering  that  a  kick  from  field  could  not  easily 
be  accomplished. 

Worst  of  all,  in  one  more  down,  if  the  next  effort  failed, 
the  pigskin  would  go  over  into  Bradford’s  hands. 

“Seventeen — eleven — four — K — two — L !’’ 

How  Woodstock  nerved  itself  for  the  effort. 

For  this  was  the  signal  for  the  last  desperate  effort — the 
tandem  trick  in  which  Manley  had  drilled  his  men  for  more 
than  a  week. 

At  the  outset  it  was  a  puzzler,  a  brain-racker  for  Brad¬ 
ford. 

For  what  could  it  mean  when  Hal  Spofffford,  tile  heart 
and  life  of  Woodstock’s  line,  dropped  nimbly  back  from  his 
post  at  center? 

He  darted  to  post  back  of  Woodstock’s  right  tackle,  while 
Joe  moved  into  center  over  the  ball,  and  Dick  Gavlord 
moved  up  to  fill  Prescott’s  place. 

Swiftly  as  the  arrangement  was  made,  it  was  a  new  one 
on  Bradford — one  that  stuck  and  puzzled. 

Before  Bradford  could  recover,  before  Toil  Owen  had 
time  to  guess,  the  ball  was  in  play. 

Back  to  Inow  Sato  it  travelled. 

He,  turning  like  a  flash  to  the  right,  passed  the  boll  to 
Hal. 

In  the  same  instant  both  darted  toward  the  home  team’s 
right  tackle. 

On  came  Manley  and  the  other  two  backs,  all  bearing 
down  for  the  one  point  in  the  home  line. 

All  depended  on  Hall 

Frank's  splendidly  trained  tandem  rushed  into  action. 
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It  looked  like  a  foolhardy  risk,  but  Manley's  brain  had 
cleared  for  the  tight. 

The  tandem  shot  in  to  do  or  die ! 

As  they  raced  at  him,  Jack  Hollister,  at  right  tackle, 
seemed  all  but  to  fade  in  the  way  that  he  fell  up  against 
Frentiss. 

But  the  hole  was  made  in  Woodstock's  line  where  it  had 
been  least  looked  for. 

Supported  splendidly  by  Woodstock's  whole  back  field, 
Hal  fought  and  was  pushed  through  all  resistance. 

More ! 

As  Hal  got  through  and  started  to  run,  his  tacklers  fell 
in  the  way  of  Manley  and  Sato,  who  had  formed  for  the 
runner's  interference. 

Right  behind  them,  supporting  and  fighting,  came  Ever¬ 
ett  and  McGuire. 

Flesh  and  blood  could  not  withstand  the  onslaught,  at 
once  so  crafty  and  so  crushingly  powerful. 

Hal  fought  and  was  pushed  through  Bradford's  last  bul¬ 
wark. 

Over  the  line — a  touchdown — and  the  spectators  roared 
as  they  leaped  to  their  feet  and  waved  whatever  came  most 

handy. 

Hal,  flushed  and  triumphant,  came  back. 

But  J oe  was  still  playing  at  center. 

It  was  his  kick  for  goal,  and  he  scored. 

Ten  to  six  now,  for  Woodstock. 

Five  minutes  to  play ! 

Five  minutes  that  were  all. but  wasted. 

For  Bradford  could  not  rally  from  such  a  walloping  as 
that. 

The  game  closed  with  the  same  score — ten  to  six ! 

Woodstock  was  still  champion. 

Moreover,  though  it  had  played  but  few  games,  it  had 
played  strong  teams. 

Now,  here,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  Manley’s  club  stood 
with  a  record  unmarred  except  by  a  single  defeat ! 

Old  Hek  sighed. 

“It  seems  like  old  times,  after  all,”  he  admitted,  glumly. 

Frank  caught  the  flutter  of  just  one  flag  from  the  grand¬ 
stand  that  thrilled  him. 

Kitty  Dunstan  stood  behind  that  little,  wildly-fluttering 
bit  of  bunting.  His  mother  was  there,  but  she  sat  still, 
calmly  enjoying  her  son’s  triumph. 

Woodstock,  happy  and  proud,  went  home  to  its  belated 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  TRICK  BY  WIRE. 

The  dinner  over,  and  Thanksgiving  night  arrived,  Man- 
lev  found  himself  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

He  knew  that  such  a  night  should  be  spent  with  his 

mother. 

At  the  same  time  Kitty  Dunstan  had  telephoned,  at  the 


last  moment,  inquiring  whether  anything  had  changed  his 
plans;  and,  if  so,  if  he  would  come  up  to  the  house  on  the 
hill. 

The  Jacksons  were  to  be  there,  with  Miss  Fannie.  It 
was  certain,  therefore,  that  Joe  would  accept  an  invitation 
to  call. 

As  Grace  Scott  was  also  with  the  Dunstans,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  her  parents,  Hal  would  just  as  certainly  accept. 

That  Frank  wanted  to  go  was  beyond  question,  but  duty 
won,  and  he  decided  to  remain  at  home. 

“We  will  have  a  quiet  evening  together,  mother,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  after  the  girl  had  cleared  the  table. 

“A  quiet  evening?”  smiled  his  mother.  “Why,  do  you 
wish  to  be  quiet?” 

“Why,  er — er — ” 

“I  have  remembrance  enough  of  my  own  youth  to  know 
what  would  suit  you  vastly  better,  my  boy.  So  I  have 
invited  in  some  friends  for  the  evening,  and  we  shall  have 
a  quiet  game  of  cards.  That  leaves  you  free,  you  see,  if 
there  is  anything  that  you  would  prefer  to  playing  cards 
withhold  people.” 

Manley  was  at  the  telephone  like  a  flash. 

Of  course  it  was  not  too  late  for  the  young  athlete  to 
alter  his  plans. 

An  hour  later  he  set  out  for  the  walk  up  the  hill  in  the 
highest  spirits. 

There  were  few  passers-by  on  the  street.  It  was  still 
early  in  the  evening,  and  nearly  every  one  was  indoors. 

Manley  was  a  block  above  Main  street  when  he  turned 
into  the  road  that  led  up  over  the  hill. 

Crack !  crack ! 

The  two  shots  rang  out  forty  yards  behind  him  at  the 
corner. 

There  was  no  football  game  at  stake  now — nothing  to 
hinder  Frank  from  acting. 

Swift  as  a  flash  he  whirled  about. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  second  shot. 

While  the  first  bullet  had  gone  fully  three  feet  wide  of 
him,  the  second  fanned  his  cheek  with  its  swift  breeze. 

It  was  too  dark  to  catch  sight  of  the  assailant  right  at 
the  corner. 

“I’ll  catch  him  red-handed !”  gritted  the  young  athlete. 

It  was  just  as  possible  that  his  enemy  would  “catch” 
him,  but  that  fact  our  hero  ignored. 

Yret,  though  Manley  ran  toward  the  corner  from  which 
the  shots  had  come,  he  did  not  sprint. 

Too  sudden  an  approach  on  his  part  might  “rattle"  the 
assailant  for  a  moment  and  leave  him  face  to  face  with 
Manley  with  some  shots  left  in  his  weapon. 

It  was  Frank’s  hurriedly  conceived  plan  to  give  the  as¬ 
sailant  time  to  take  to  his  heels,  and  then,  to  dash  after 
him  and  give  him  a  blow  from  the  rear. 

But  as  Manley  turned  the  corner,  there  was  only  one  per¬ 
son  in  sight — a  woman. 

She  came  toward  him  breathless,  panting. 

Even  in  the  first  moment  of  meeting  Frank  saw  her 
strong,  supple  figure,  which  was  rather  above  the  average 
height  for  a  woman. 
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lie  saw,  also,  the  great  profusion  of  gold-colored  hair. 

She  was  a  splendidly  attractive  young  woman — Manley 
saw  that  much  in  his  'first  glance. 

But  now  she  was  plainly  terrified. 

Her  breath  was  coming  convulsively,  and  she  almost  tot¬ 
tered  as  she  walked. 

Just  as  Manley  reached  her,  the  young  woman  stopped, 
leaning  against  the  building  for  support, 

“Oh,  I  was  dreadfully  frightened  !”  she  gasped.  “That 
■»aan  was  so  reckless!” 

“Man?—” 

“Yes,  the  one  who  fired  his  revolver  so  quickly.” 

“You  saw  him?” 

“I  saw  him  almost  where  you  are  standing  now.  He  hur¬ 
led  forward,  looked  around  the  corner — ” 

“Yes!  Yes!” 

“After  shooting,  he  turned  and  came  up  the  street  past 
me.  He  was  brandishing  his  pistol.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  shoot  me.  You  must  have  heard  me  scream.” 

“I  didn’t.  But  I  came  as  quickly  as  I  could  amnvay. 
Madam,  the  shots  were  fired  at  me.” 

“At  you?”  * 

She  looked  at  the  young  athlete  swiftly  and  incredu¬ 
lously. 

t / 

“So  if  you  will  tell  me  which  way  the  man  ran — ”  went 
on  Manley,  hurriedly. 

“I  was  too  frightened  to  notice.” 

“But  he  went  past  you?” 

“lres.” 

“On  this  side  of  the  street?” 

“Why,  yes !” 

“Then  he  must  have  darted  in  at  some  door  on  this 
block.  There  wasn’t  time  for  him  to  reach  the  next  cor¬ 
ner,”  Frank  decided,  hastily. 

And  his  next  thought  was : 

“I’ve  lost  too  much  time  to  do  anything  this  time.  A 
man  who  is  trying  to  get  away  must  have  had  plenty  of 
time  by  now.” 

So  he  asked : 

“Madam,  can  you  describe  the  man  to  me?” 

She  attempted  to  do  so,  in  one  of  the  sweetest  voices 
Manley  had  ever  heard. 

From  her  description  the  young  athlete  gathered  that 
the  man  whom  he  sought  was  probably  a  little  below  me¬ 
dium  height,  rather  broad,  and  dark  of  feature. 

“And  you  can  remember  no  more?”  Frank  urged. 

“Nothing.’ 

“Haven’t  you  any  idea  how  he  was  dressed?” 

“I  fear  I  was  too  frightened  to  notice  that.” 

Frank  was  keenly  disappointed. 

The  description  that  had  been  furnished  him  was  so 
vague  as  to  be  all  but  worthless. 

“Thank  you  just  the  same,  madam,”  said  Frank.  “If 
the  fellow  gets  on  my  track  again  to-night  I  shall  not  miss 
him.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  m  wringing  his  neck. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon !” 

“It  is  not  necessary.  T  can  understand  how  angry  you 
must  be.” 


Frank  offered  to  escort  the  young  woman  to  her  friends, 
but  she  assured  him  that  she  now  felt  able  to  walk  by  her¬ 
self. 

“And  doubtless,  under  the  circumstances,  you  think  I 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  escort,  anyway.  Good  even¬ 
ing  !” 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  walked  briskly  away,  though  now 
very  much  on  his  guard. 

“Some  stranger  spending  the  holiday  here,”  Manley 
thought,  and  speedily  forgot  her. 

His  course  had  changed. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  Dunstan  house  he  walked  down 
to  the  telegraph  office'  and  there  wrote  a  message  of  some 
length. 

After  sending  it  off,  he  turned  once  more,  and  soon 
reached  the  Dunstan  home  without  further  incident. 

It  was  a  jolly  evening,  such  an  evening  as  only  young 
people  can  have  on  Thanksgiving  in  a  big  and  hospitable 
home. 

Not  once  did  Frank  refer  to  his  recent  adventure  until 
he  spoke  briefly  of  it  to  Hal  and  Joe  on  their  way  home. 

Then  the  youngsters  stepped  into  Indian  file,  with  Hal 
some  fifteen  yards  ahead  of  Manley,  and  Joe  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  rear. 

Had  any  one  opened  fire  on  them  he  would  have  had  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  captured. 

Manley’s  two  chums  insisted  on  guarding  him  to  his 
door. 

There  was  no  school,  of  course,  in  the  morning. 

The  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  met  a  little  later  than  usual, 
and  had  a  longer  practice  bout  than  was  usual  except  on 
Saturdays. 

But  on  this  Friday  morning  there  was  no  football. 

“Everything  in  its  season,”  was  the  motto  of  these  Wood- 
stock  boys,  so  football  had  been  laid  on  the  shelf  for  that 
vear. 

J 

General  gymnastics  took  the  place  of  the  game. 

Nothing  was  said  of  the  two  adventures  of  the  day  be¬ 
fore  until  Hal  and  Joe  walked  homeward  with  our  hero. 

“There  was  something  that  I  didn’t  tell  you  fellows  last 
night,”  began  our  hero. 

“Something  about  the  girl  with  the  yellow  hair  and  the 
saintly  eyes?”  suggested  Joe,  slyly. 

“No,”  laughed  Manley.  “It  was  something  else.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  found  a  way  to  get  on  the  track  of  the  fellow 
who  is  amusing  himself  by  taking  pot-shots  at  me.” 

“Lots  of  luck  to  you  in  that  game !”  cried  Hal. 

“Are  you  going  to  explain?”  demanded  Joe. 

“Certainly.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  Oscati  and  Sal- 
pietro  are  engaged  in  extorting  money  by  threats,  they  must 
be  old  hands  at  the  game.  In  other  words,  they  must  have 
a  record.” 

“And  you  have  been  after  the  record?”  demanded  Hal. 

“Yes ;  as  a  means  'to  something  else.” 

“What  else?”  . 

“1  not  only  want  to  know  their  records,  but  I  want  to 
know  who  the  other  members  of  their  gang  are.  if  they 
have  a  gang.  So  I  wired  to  New  York.” 
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"To  the  New  York  police?"  ventured  Prescott, 

"Now,  when  did  the  New  York  police  ever  show  any 
skill  in  running  down  Italian  criminals  of  this  class?"  re¬ 
torted  Manley.  "No,  sir!  I  haven't  troubled  the  police." 

"Then  to  the  Italian  consul-general,  who  must  keep 
I  some  sort  of  track  of  his  countrymen  in  this  part  of  the 
limited  States?"  asked  Hal. 

"No;  not  to  him,  either.  The  consul-general  might 
know,  but  it  isn’t  his  business  to  tell  me.  Do  you  reinem- 
jber  that  little  New  York  reporter,  Sturgess,  who  was  here 
.when  there  was  all  that  excitement  about  your  Uncle  Eb, 
,Joe?" 

"Yes;  but  how  can  Sturgess  help  you,  except  through  the 
New  York  police?" 

"Why,  there  are  several  Italian  newspapers  published  in 
New  York.  Sturgess  must  know  some  of  the  Italian  news¬ 
paper  men.  Now,  they  know  more  about  their  countrymen 
than  any  other  Italians  in  this  country.  And  Sturgess  is 
very  likely  to  know  some  good,  straightforward  Italian 
journalist  who  will  be  able  to  set  him  right.  I  wired  last 
night,  and  I  rather  look  for  a  telegram  by  the  time  that  I 
get  home." 

Manley’s  guess  had  been  a  good  one.  The  telegram  lay, 
unopened,  on  the  dining-room  table. 

Mrs.  Manley  had  breakfasted,  but  had  left  the  table  ar¬ 
ranged  for  her  son,  so  the  youngsters  had  a  clear  field. 

How  Frank  Manley’s  eyes  opened  as  he  read  that  rather 
long  message,  first  silently  to  himself,  and  then  aloud  to 
his  chums. 

The  telegram,  signed  by  Sturgess,  ran  as  follows : 

“My  friend  Ricardo  is  certain  he  knows  men  described 
in  your  wire.  Man  you  call  Oscati  he  says  is  rightly  named 
Alvierdo.  Salpietro’s  right  name  is  Mascati.  Both  have 
criminal  record,  and  both  wanted  this  city.  They  are  pals, 
but  have  no  gang  so  far  as  Ricardo  knows.  There  is  a 
handsome  young  woman,  blonde,  beautiful  voice,  saintly 
eyes,  who  is  married  and  devoted  to  Alvierdo.  She  is 
known  as  Stella  Alvierdo.  If  there’s  a  good  news  story  be¬ 
hind  your  wire,  let  me  know  immediately." 

“Stella  Alvierdo  ?  Great  Scott !  It  was  she  whom  I  met 
last  night,"  gasped  Frank.  ( 

“And  she  who  fired  the  shots  at  you !’’  cried  Hal. 

“Of  course,"  admitted  Manley,  swallowing  hard. 

“A  clever  actress — a  superb  liar!"  flashed  Joe. 

“Her  acting  will  be  of  no  use  next  time,  if  only  I  can 
find  her !’’  gritted  Manley. 

“Or  her  lying,  either,"  grinned  Hal. 

“If  a  beautiful  woman  of  her  description  is  in  Wood¬ 
stock,  it’ll  be  like  finding  a  pile  of  oat-bags  on  top  of  a  hay¬ 
mow,"  chuckled  Joe. 

“It  won’t  take  us  long,"  observed  Frank,  with  a  queer, 
meaning  smile.  “But  first  of  all,  I  must  wire  Sturgess." 

So,  to  the  useful  reporter  in  New  York,  Manley  wired 
laconically : 

“Why  don’t  you  come  up  with  New  York  officers  to  get 
the  two  men?  There  may  be  a  news  story  in  it  by  that 

time." 

“That’ll  fetch  him,"  laughed  Frank. 


As  the  three  youngsters  stepped  out  of  the  telegraph 
office  Hal  inquired: 

“What  now?" 

“I  guess  you’ve  forgotten  breakfast,"  nudged  Manley. 
“That  will  have  to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  we  find  out 
whether  the  golden-locked  young  woman  has  left  this  town 
by  train." 

Inquiries  at  the  station  afforded  no  information  of  the 
departure  of  the  young  Alvierdo  woman. 

“When  I  get  home,"  resumed  Frank,  “I’ll  ’phone  Chief 
Griscomb,  so  that  he  can  have  the  men  held  until  New 
York  officers  get  here.  Then  breakfast,  and,  after  that — " 

“Stella!"  finished  Joe,  drily. 

“We’ll  be  at  your  house  as  soon  as  we’ve  eaten,"  promised 

Hal. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  the  youngsters  once  more 
left  Frank  Manley’s  house. 

They  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  romantic  adventure, 
indeed !  i 

Frank’s  first  guess  was  the  correct  one. 

She  was  a  guest  at  the  hotel,  though  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can-sounding  name  of  Rose  Gordon. 

Yet  the  woman  was  “out"  for  the  present. 

Of  that  there  could  be  little  doubt,  for  the  key  to  her 
room  was  in  the  letter-rack  back  of  the  clerk’s  desk. 

i 

~  / 

CHAPTER  XI. 

WAS  THE  SWEET  VOICE  TRUE? 

Hal  looked  desperately  disappointed  as  the  three 
youngsters  walked  toward  the  door  of  the  office. 

“Just  as  likely  as  not  she  has  taken  to  her  heels,"  he  de¬ 
clared  in  an  undertone. 

“We  can’t  tell,”  muttered  Joe. 

“And  don’t  you  guess  where  she  is?"  smiled  Manley. 

“Oh,  of  course  !"  retorted  Hal,  quickly. 

“Surely  enough,"  nodded  Joe.  “Alvierdo  must  be 
brought  into  court  this  morning.  She  has  gone  there  to 
see  what  happens  to  him.’ 

“And  you  two  will  go  to  court,  too.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  you-  should  be  there,  for  Mr.  Griscomb 
expects  you  to  testify  as  to  the  way  you  helped  to  work  the 
tandem  the  other  night  by  walking  past  me,  one  after  the 
other,  on  the  river  road.  And  I  shall  have  to  be  there  for 
the  same  reason.  And  Miss  Gordon,  as  she  now  calls  her¬ 
self,  will  be  there.  But  you  will  not  see  her  gold-colored 
hair,  nor  will  you  look  into  the  saintly  eyes." 

“Why  not?”  challenged  Joe. 

“Because  she  knows  that  I  shall  have  to  be  there,  and 
she  will  be  plainly  dressed  and  heavily  veiled.  You’ll  find 
her  in  one  of  the  rear  seats  of  the  court-room.  Now,  what¬ 
ever  you  do,  fellows,  don’t  look  at  her  curiously,  long  or 
often.  Wc  don’t  want  her  to  suspect  that  she  is  being 
watched." 

“We’re  likely  enough  to  have  a  drama  in  court,"  sug¬ 
gested  Hal,  apprehensively. 

“Why  do  you  say  that?" 
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"It  all  I've  ever  read  about  handsome  women  criminals 
is  true,  they  like  to  make  themselves  dramatic  even  at  the 
risk  of  getting  themselves  in  serious  trouble,” 

“And  so—?” 


«i 


Trank,  old  fellow,  you  keep  your  eyes  mighty  wide  open, 
or  that  woman  with  the  saintly  eyes  will  edge  up  close  and 
shoot  to  kill.  She’ll  be  determined  not  to  miss  this  time.” 

■‘I  look  for  nothing  of  the  kind,”  returned  Manley, 
« imply. 

"Don’t  be  too  sure!  When  a  woman  of  that  kind  takes 
it  into  her  head  to  do  something  she  doesn’t  c-are  for  conse¬ 
quences.” 

'  This  one  does ;  she  cares,”  Frank  interposed,  drily. 

“More  likely  not !” 

V 

“If  she  had  been  willing  to  risk  all  on  a  chance  of  kill¬ 
ing  me,’  rejoined  Manley,  “she  had  a  splendid  chance  last 
night.  I  did  not  suspect  her,  and  I  was  within  an  arm’s 
length  of  her.  She  could  almost  certainly  have  shot  me  had 
she  cared  to  take  a  chance.” 

“Yet  in  court  it  may  be  altogether  different,”  objected 
Joe,  gravely,  "that  would  be  just  the  place  for  a  dramatic 
crisis.  She  might  suddenly  blaze  up,  and — ” 

“Blaze  away  ?”  our  hero  queried,  laughingly.  “Oh,  she 
won  t.  She  has  other  plans  in  her  woman’s  mind,  and  she 
won't  risk  her  liberty  just  yet.  I  shall  be  as  safe  as  the 
judge  in  the  court-room.” 

“At  least,  Hal  and  I  can  be  on  either  side  of  the  woman,” 
proposed  Joe. 

“Which  would  be  just  what  I  don’t  want  you  to  do.  I 
don  t  want  this  young  woman  to  have  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  that  she  is  being  watched,  or  even  that  she  has  been 
noticed.  Now,  remember,  when  we  get  in  the  court-room, 
no  nudging,  or  whispered  remarks;  no  particular  attempt 
even  to  locate  Miss  Alvierdo,  Gordon,  or  whatever  she  pre¬ 
fers  to  be  called.” 

While  this  conversation  continued  in  low  tones  the  three 
chums  had  strolled  down  the  street  toward  the  building  in 
which  the  court-room  was. 

It  was  just  before  time  for  court  to  open  when  they 
arrived. 

Jackets  and  Sato  were  there  before  them. 

So,  too,  were  Tod  Owen,  Evans,  Shirley,  Moore  and 
Distleigh  from  Bradford. 

llieie  were  a  dozen  other  witnesses  or  loungers  present, 
and  among  them  three  women. 

Only  one  was  heavily  veiled. 

Despite  that  mask  Manley  knew  her  the  instant  that  he 
saw  her. 

Neither  Hal  nor  Joe  looked  in  Her  direction  at  all.  at 
first,  and  our  hero’s  glance  was  only  of  the  most  fleeting 
and  indifferent  kind. 

Hal  stepped  silently  yet  adroitly  behind  his  chum.  He 
was  apprehensive  that  the  woman  might  attempt  to  fire, 
and  Spofford  was  determined  that  his  own  back  should  be 
presented  instead  to  a  possible  bullet.. 

It  was  something  of  a  sigh  of  relief  that  escaped  Hal 
when  the  trio  found  themselves  among  the  other  youngsters  | 


in  seats  at  the  side  of  the  room,  from  which  position  the 
veiled  woman  could  be  watched. 

Judge  Lee  soon  took  his  seat.  Chief  Griscomb,  who 
came  in  but  an  instant  before  the  judge,  requested  that  the 
case  of  the  Italians  be  brought  up  first. 

The  chief  added  that  his  reason  for  making  this  request 
was  that  he  wanted  the  prisoners  remanded  for  another 
day. 

Oscati  and  Salpietro,  both  handcuffed,  were  brought  in 
at  the  last  moment. 

They  scowled  at  the  array  of  young  athletes  from  the  two 
towns,  shot  a  look  of  especial  hatred  at  Manley,  and  then 
ignored  all  the  spectators. 

“Remanded  until  to-morrow,”  said  the  judge  briefly, 
when  he  had  heard  the  request  of  the  chief  of  police. 

The  prisoners,  still  sullen,  were  taken  out. 

But  the  young  woman  did  not  rise  to  go. 

“She’s  waiting  for  a  shot  at  Frank  as  he  passes,”  was 
Hal’s  apprehensive  conjecture. 

Frank  did  not  delay  long  about  his  going.  He  passed 
the  veiled  young  woman  without  looking  at  her. 

But  Hal  and  J oe  were  close  behind. 

A  single  movement  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  although 
Manley’s  chums  did  not  appear  to  be  observing  her,  would 
have  been  the  sign  for  them  to  leap  at  her. 

On  the  sidewalk  Frank  waited  at  the  curb. 

As  he  took  his  position  he  passed  a  quiet  signal  to  Hal 
and  Joe  that  they  understood,  and  they  crossed  the  street. 

The  veiled  young  woman  came  out  at  last. 

Frank  looked  at  her,  though  his  glance  seemed  only 
casual. 

For  just  an  instant  she  halted,  as  though  deliberating. 

Then  she  went  on  again  down  the  street  toward  the  hotel. 

By  the  time  that  she  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  there 
was  a  quick,  though  not  a  hurried,  step  behind  her. 

She  turned  quickly,  recognized  Manley,  and  for  an  in¬ 
stant  seemed  undecided. 

But  Frank’s  cap  was  lifted,  as  he  asked,  politely  and 
pleasantly : 

“Miss  Gordon,  may  I  walk  along  with  you  to  the  hotel  ? 
You  will  see  me  in  the  parlor,  will  you  not?  I  admit  that 
my  request  is  a  little  unusual,  but  I  shall  gladly  explain 
why  I  have  asked  this  favor.” 

“By  what  name  did  }nu  call  me,  sir?”  she  asked  in  a  low 
but  very  sweet  voice. 

Frank  knew  that  voice  at  once. 

I  addressed  you  as  Miss  Gordon.” 

Do  you  think  it  possible  that  you  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  ?” 

“In  the  name?”  Manley  inquired. 

“In  the  name.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  T  have  made  an  error,**  re¬ 
joined  our  hero.  “But  when  you  wear  so  thick  a  veil  you 
"  ill  Qdmit,  I  hope,  that  such  a  mistake  would  lie  excusable. 
Hit  l  may  go  with  jrou,  may  I  not,  and  say  a  few  words  to 
you  in  the  parlor?” 

His  tone  was  so  respectful  that  it.  seemed  difficult  for  her 
to  decline. 
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She  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  her  silence  gave  him 
tacit  permission,  for  she  permitted  him  to  walk  at  her  side. 

And  now  Frank,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  be  observing 
her,  was  conscious  that  her  breast  was  rising  and  falling 

rapidly. 

# 

He  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  even  of  casual  things,  but 
preserved  utter  silence  as  he  walked  with  the  young  woman 
to  the  ladies'  entrance  of  the  hotel. 

At  the  door  she  halted,  looking  at  him  searchingly 
through  her  heavy’  veil. 

Frank  felt  her  eyes,  though  he  could  not  see  them  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

%/ 

“You  are  coming  up?”  she  asked. 

"It  will  be  a  great  kindness,  if  you  permit  me,”  replied 
Manley,  in  his  gentlest  tone  as  he  stepped  forward  to  hold 
the  door  open  for  her. 

Y^et  he  was  cautious  enough  to  step  to  her  right  side, 
where  he  might  be  close  enough  if  she  were  to  make  an 
effort  to  use  her  right  hand. 

The  young  woman  passed  in  and  went  slowly  up  the 
steps,  Frank  following  her  softly. 

At  the  head  of  the  flight  she  turned  to  her  left,  entering 
the  ladies’  parlor. 

It  proved  to  be  unoccupied,  save  for  these  two  new¬ 
comers.  v 

The  young  woman  walked  to  the  middle,  of  the  large 
room,  then  turned  quickly  on  our  hero,  who  was  a  few  feet 
behind  her.  -  , 

“You  intimated  that  you  had  something  to  say  to  me?” 
she  hinted. 

“I  have,  Miss  Gordon.” 

“You  mav  sav  it.” 

«/  J 

Frank  felt  that  her  keen  eyes  were  roving  over  his  face. 

“Won’t  you  be  seated,  Miss  Gordon?”  Manley  inquired 
politely,  as  he  pushed  a  chair  toward  her. 

With  a  slight  gesture  of  impatience  the  young  woman 
sank  into  the  seat. 

“Miss  Gordon,  will  you  do  me  the  very  great  favor  of 
raising  your  veil?” 

Her  foot  tapped  the  floor  angrily  as  she  retorted : 

“Now,  you  are  passing  from  strange  to  impertinent !” 

“I  trust  not,  Miss  Gordon.” 

“Y ou  insist  on  addressing  me  by  that  name.” 

“Because  it  is  the  one  under  which  you  registered  in  this 
hotel.”  ^ 

“And  now,  sir,  you  speak  as  if  you  would  intimate  that  I 
am  travelling  under  an  assumed  name.” 

“If  I  were  to  say  that,  then  certainly  I  would  be  guilty 
of  impertinence,”  responded  Manley  quickly. 

The  young  woman’s  foot  tapped  as  if  she  felt  that  she 
was  losing  in  this  passage  at  words. 

“Will  you  kindly  raise  your  veil,  Miss  Gordon?” 

“You  make  the  request,  sir,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  com¬ 
mand.  What  is  your  reason.  You  speak  like  a  member  of 
tl  e  police.  Are  you  one?” 

“I  do  not  belong  to  the  police,  Miss  Gordon,  as  your  per¬ 
ception  would  tell  you  if  you  were  more  familiar  with  the 

police  yourself.” 


"1  familiar  with  the  police!  Really,  sir,  your  conversa¬ 
tion  is  becoming  more  strange  every  moment.” 

“Will  you  kindly  raise  that  veil,  Miss  Gordon?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  this  insolence?” 

“How  can  I  tell  until  I  have  seen  your  face?” 

“Why  do  you  wish  to  see  it  ?” 

“In  order  to  judge  whether  it  resembles  a  face  that  I 
have  seen  before.  Surely,  I  am  asking  very  little,  Miss 
Gordon.” 

“I  am  going  to  leave  you.  You  can  find  your  own  way 

out.  Your  tone  and  conduct  are  a  trifle  overbearing,  Mr. 
_ » 

“Manley,”  Frank  supplied  promptly.  “Will  you  please 
raise  that  veil,  Miss  Gordon  ?” 

With  a  sudden  cry  of  anger  she  tore  the  veil  away  from 
her  face,  casting  the  fabric  to  the  floor. 

Frank  took  a  good  look  at  the  features  of  a  truly  beau¬ 
tiful  young  woman. 

“I  was  not  mistaken,”  he  said  simply. 

Yet,  though  the  face  was  the  same,  it  had  a  very  different 
look  from  the  face  at  which  he  had  gazed  the  night  before. 
Then  the  eyes  had  given  to  the  face  an  expression  almost 
seraphic.  Now  the  anger  flashing  in  the  eyes  and  the  de¬ 
fiance  expressed  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  made  her  look 
more  like  a  beautiful  fury. 

Manley,  however,  had  gazed  upon  anger  too  often  to  be 
unduly  impressed  by  it. 

“You  are  the  young  woman  I  met  last  night,”  he  went 
on  coolly,  and  with  no  abatement  of  his  politeness.  “At 
that  time  I  had  just  been  fired  upon  by  some  one  whom  I 
thought  acted  in  revenge  for  two  Italians  whom  I  had 
helped  into  jail.  The  man  who  had  fired  the  shots  had 
escaped,  and  your  description  of  him  was — pardon  me — 
quite  imperfect.  This  morning  the  two  Italians  are  ar¬ 
raigned  in  court,  and  you  go  there,  as  a  spectator,  heavily 
veiled.  Even  after  you  leave  the  court-room  you  tacitly 
deny  your  identity.  Quite  a  peculiar  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  isn’t  it,  Miss  Gordon?” 

Frank  still  smiled  as  amiably  as  if  he  were  not  accusing 
her. 

“What  do  you  mean  to  intimate?”  she  demanded,  her 
gaze  searching  his  eyes. 

“Merely  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  anything  that 
you  wish  to  say,  Miss  Gordon.” 

“That  will  not  take  me  long.  All  I  care  to  say  is — good 
morning.” 

She  rose  as  if  she  wrould  pass  out  of  the  room. 

Yet  at  a  very  simple  gesture  from  Manley  she  sank  into 
her  seat  once  more. 

“Yrou  have  not  said  all,  Mr.  Manley?" 

“Not  quite.  But  now,  I  take  it,  you  permit  me  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  as  Miss  Gordon.” 

“If  you  wish,”  she  replied,  somewhat  haughtily. 

“Would  it  please  you  better  if  1  were  to  address  you  by 
the  name  of  Alvierdo  ?” 

# 

That  question,  uttered  in  a  very  low  tone,  nevertheless 
caused  the  young  woman’s  face  to  turn  ghastly  white  for  a 

moment. 
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Then  slowly  the  color  struggled  back  into  her  cheeks. 

“So  you  did  come  here  to  insult  me?”  she  cried  bitterly. 

“Is  there  anything  insulting  in  such  a  name?” 

“Why  do  you  offer  to  apply  the  name  to  me?” 

“I  did  in  the  belief  that  you  would  admit  that  you  are 
often  known  as  Stella  Alvierdo.” 

A  strange  gleam  flashed  into  her  eyes. 

“Well,  yes,  I  often  am  known  by  that  name,”  she  an¬ 
swered  suddenly.  “Since  it  is  plain  that  you  know  all  about 
me,  may  I  ask  what  more  you  wish?” 

“Miss  Gordon — pardon  me,  Alvierdo — I  have  a  very 
strong  suspicion  that  it  was  you  who  fired  shots  after  me 
on  two  occasions?” 

“Yrou  wish  to  hand  me  over  to  the  police,  I  presume?” 

Her  right  hand  was  travelling  furtively  toward  a  dress 
pocket. 

“Be  good  enough,  madam,”  Frank  begged,  smilingly,  “to 
keep  both  of  your  hands  out  in  sight.” 

“Why?” 

“It  is  a  very  rude  thing  for  me  to  have  to  say,  but  I 
suspect  that  you  are  reaching  guardedly  for  a  revolver  or 
other  weapon.  In  fact,  I  am  rather  certain  that  I  can 
make  out  the  shape  of  a  revolver  butt  through  the  folds  of 
your  dress  at  the  side.” 

‘“You  do  not  seem  afraid?”  she  half  jeered. 

“No,  I  am  not  afraid.  But  it  would  complicate  matters 
if  you  were  to  put  your  hand  in  your  dress  pocket.” 

“Is  that  a  threat  ?” 

“No;  believe  me,  I  do  not  threaten  women.” 

But  his  eyes,  though  smiling,  seemed  hard  and  uncom¬ 
promising.  This  young  woman,  accustomed  to  judge  just 
how  far  her  fascinations  could  be  employed  to  a  man’s  un¬ 
doing,  felt  that  with  Manley  her  beauty  would  not  avail 
her.  Her  weakness  might. 

“I  do  not  know  how  much  you  know,”  she  went  on  sud¬ 
denly  in  a  low  but  very  distinct  voice.  “Since  you  know 
my  real  name,  however,  it  is  probable  that  you  know  as 
much  about  me  as  you  need  to.” 

“Probably,”  assented  Frank,  still  with  grave  deference  in 
his  tone. 

“Therefore,”  she  went  on,  “I  am  going  to  do  something 
that  may  seem  foolish,  or  even  desperate.  I  am  going  to 
throw  myself  on  your  mercy.” 

“Probably  that  is  about  as  wise  a  thing  as  you  could  do, 
madam,  if  you  do  so — pardon  me — honestly.” 

“I  shall  be  wholly  honest  with  you,”  she  went  on,  and 
there  was  a  new  and  strange  charm  in  the  voice  that  she 
knew  so  well  how  to  handle.  “I  will  begin  by  admitting 
that  T  did  shoot  at  you  on  both  occasions.  Even  now  there 
is  a  revolver  in  my  pocket,  as  you  had  guessed. 

“But  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Manley,  why  I  did  it.  You 
cannot  understand,  as  well  as  a  woman  would,  what  my 
love  has  meant  to  me.  I  have  been  devoted  to  one  of  the 
men  whom  von  saw  in  court  this  morning. 

“When  that  man  fell  into  trouble  I  felt  that,  no  matter 
at  what  cost,  1  must  revenge  myself  upon  his  persecutor. 
So  I  did  all  of  which  you  accuse  me. 

v 

“This  morning  I  went  into  court.  I  saw  the  man  I  have 


loved  standing  at  the  bar,  an  accused  criminal.  The  sight 
revolted  me.  I  cannot  look  at  him  again.  I  am  Italian 
born,  and,  though  1  have  been  reared  in  this  country,  I 
have  always  looked  upon  revenge  by  bullet  or  steel  as  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable.  But  now  I  have  seen  that  man  at  the 
bar,  a  criminal.  The  scales  have  dropped  from  my  eyes. 

I  even  see  myself  a  criminal,  unless  you  can  be  merciful 
enough  to  forgive  and  to  forget  what  I  have  done.  Would 
you  fill  me  with  the  same  loathing  for  myself  that  I  sud¬ 
denly  felt  for  Alvierdo?  Or  will  you  give  me  a  chance  to 
step  back  into  the  life  of  a  sane  woman?  You  will  under¬ 
stand  that  I  have  been  honest  with  you,  and  that  I  place  . 
my  own  poor,  miserable  fate  entirely  in  your  hands.  Please 
take  time  to  think  before  you  give  me  your  reply.” 

She  had,  indeed,  spoken  with  candor — or,  if  not  that, 
with  every  appearance  of  it. 

Frank  was  not  vindictive.  There  was  now  no  rancor  in 
his  heart. 

Inwurdly,  he  was  coolly  deliberating  on  whether  or  not 
she  was  acting  a  part. 

He  pondered  on  whether  to  believe  her,  or  to  believe  that 
in  aiding  in  her  escape  from  justice  he  was  merely  turning 
a  desperate  wild  beast — even  though  a  beautiful  one — loose 
upon  the  public  for  further  misdeeds. 

“Yrou  do  not  answer  me,”  she  coaxed. 

“I  was  thinking,”  Manley  replied. 

“Ah  !  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  be  merciful  ?” 

“Honestly,  madam,  I  am  in  'doubt  as  to  what  I  ought  to 
do.  So  I  will  suggest  that  we  go  to  the  chief  of  police  and 
talk  it  over  with  him.” 

“Ah !” 

% 

Like  a  flash  her  hand  found  the  pocket  that  it  sought. 

In  a  second,  as  it  seemed,  there  was  the  gleam  of  a  steel 
barrel  in  sight. 

But  Frank  Manley  was  not  to  be  caught  napping  when 
he  had  expected  such  a  thing. 

Before  she  could  turn  the  muzzle  upon  him  he  was  at 
her  side,  her  wrist  in  his  clutch. 

There  was  a  twist,  a  wrench,  so  light  that  they  did  not 
cause  a  cry  from  the  woman,  yet  so  expert  that  the  pistol 
passed  into  the  young  athlete’s  possession. 

“Miss  Gordon,”  he  went  on  quietly  and  as  politely  as 
ever,  “will  you  sit  down  again  ?  I  wish  to  consider  this 
matter  further.” 

“That  is  a  lie,”  she  flashed,  declining  the  seat  and  facing 
him  desperately.  “Now  that,  you  have  the  pistol  will  you 
oblige  me  by  moving  further  away  from  me?” 

Frank  back-stepped  for  four  or  five  yards. 

“It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  take  me  to  your  police  station.” 
she  mocked.  “Do  you  see  this?” 

She  held  up  a  tiny  object  between  a  thumb  and  a  finger. 

"\ou  cannot  reach  me  quickly  enough  to  prevent  me 
from  placing  this  in  mv  mouth.  It  is  a  tablet  of  pru«ie 
acid  that  I  have  carried  for  some  time.  Once  l  have  "wal¬ 
lowed  this  little  pellet  l  am  almost  instantly  beyond  all 
help.  Now,  what  is  your  answer?  Will  you  drive  me  to 
self-murder  before  your  eyes?” 
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Firm,  conquering  fingers  closed  over  her  own  from  be¬ 
hind. 

The  pellet  was  taken  from  her. 

Stella  Alvierdo  whirled  with  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast. 

But  she  found  herself  confronted  by  Hal  and  Joe,  as 
motionless  and  impassable  as  a  stone  wall. 

Hal's  conquering  hand  was  even  at  that  instant  return¬ 
ing  to  his  side. 

The  two  youngsters  had  entered  the  room  just  in  time 
!o  see  Manley  wrench  away  the  pistol. 

Stella's  back  being  turned  to  them  they  had  stolen  for¬ 
ward  over  the  soft,  thickly-padded  carpet. 

No  light  in.  Manley’s  eyes  had  betrayed  his  knowledge  of 
heir  presence. 

For  a  few  moments  the  girl  cowered,  dazed,  paralyzed. 

Then  slowly  her  hands  sought  her  eyes,  covering  them. 

A  great  sob,  next  a  torrent  of  tears.  She  was  shaking 
:onvulsively. 

“More  acting?”  Manley  wondered,  calmly. 

Like  a  tormented  tigress  the  girl  paced  the  room  swiftly, 
niserably.  The  chums  did  not  seek  to  hinder  her. 

At  last  she  halted,  totteringly,  near  the  door. 

She  turned  as  if  to  speak  to  them,  then  swiftly  darted 
nto  the  hallway,  slammed  the  door  shut,  and  turned  the 
;ey.  ;  • 

Only  a  chuckle  from  Joe  as  he  sprang  for  the  smaller 
loor  by  which  he  and  Hal  had  entered. 

The  three  boys  lost  no  time  in  racing  around  into  the 

font  hallwav. 

%/ 

Their  quarry,  however,  had  a  good  start  of  them.  They 
ould  hear  her  light  footsteps  overhead. 

Forward  Manley  raced,  and  up  the  stairs,  his  chums  at 
us  heels. 

The  chase  led  to  the  stairs  that  communicated  with  the 

oof. 

As  they  sped,  a  suspicion  of  Stella  Alvierdo’s  purpose 
lashed  into  our  hero’s  mind. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE  GET  MIXED. 

As  Manley  burst  through  a  doorway  upon  the  flat  roof  of 
he  hotel  he  could  not  repress  a  shudder  of  horror. 

Stella  was  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  in  a  position 
f  great  peril. 

Adjoining  the  main  building  on  this  side  was  a  wing, 
onnected  only  on  the  ground  floor. 

Above,  there  was  a  chasm  some  twelve  feet  wide. 

Three  stories  below  was  the  roof  of  the  connecting  pas- 

age. 

Workmen  recently  employed  on  the  roof  had  left  a  plank 
hat  bridged  the  gulf. 

At  the  instant  that  Manley’s  eyes  first  took  in  the  situ- 
.tion  Stella  Alvierdo  was  out  on  the  plank,  travelling  at 
,er  k-t  peed,  and  in  imminent  risk  of  pitching  headfore- 

ooijt  below. 


Frank  did  not  shout  to  her.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
start  it  would  give  her  might  cause  her  to  totter  and  fall. 

Great  as  her  own  danger  was,  the  girl  had  heard  the 
sounds  of  pursuit. 

Halting,  unafraid,  almost  at  the  brink,  she  bent  swiftly, 
seizing  the  plank  by  the  end  and  pushing  it  clear  of  the  roof 
of  the  wing. 

“Done !”  she  cried  triumphantly. 

Frank  paused  at  his  own  edge  of  the  gulf,  eying  the  girl. 

Bang !  sounded  the  heavy  plank  below. 

“Checkmate !”  cried  Stella,  with  hysterical  gaiety. 

“Not  very  much,”  rejoined  Frank,  while  a  chuckle 
sounded  from  Joe.  “Any  one  of  us  can  easily  jump  the 
distance.” 

“Ah !  I  had  forgotten  that  you  are  athletes,”  she  cried, 
savagely.  “No  matter !  You  will  jump  too  late  if  you  at¬ 
tempt  it !” 

Abundantly  brave,  the  desperate  woman  poised  herself  at 
the  edge  of  the  roof. 

“Jump,  if  you  dare,”  she  taunted.  “But  you  will  fail, 
for  I  shall  jump  in  the  same  second.” 

“Let  her  alone,”  muttered  Manley.  “She  means  it.” 

“I  am  glad  you  believe  me!”  came  mockingly  from 
across  the  abyss. 

“Of  course  I  believe  you,”  said  Frank  coolly. 

“Then  what  do  you  offer  if  I  agree  not  to  jump  ?” 

“Why  should  I  offer  anything  ?”  he  queried. 

She  eyed  him  keenly  as  she  answered : 

“So  that  you  will  not  have,  all  through  life,  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  you  once  caused  a  woman’s  death !” 

She  had  judged  wisely,  for  she  had  found  the  weak  spot 
in  Frank’s  nature. 

Harm  to  a  woman,  if  she  brought  it  upon  herself  by 
crime,  he  coulcj.  think  of  calmly;  but  to  be  the  cause  of 
bodily  injury  to  a  woman  would  fill  him  with  shame  and 
remorse. 

“You  will  pay  the  price?”  she  jeered. 

“What  is  it  ?” 

“My  freedom.” 

“That  is  not  within  my  power  of  gift.” 

“You  will  give  your  word  of  honor  that  I  shall  not  be 
molested.  That  I  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  this  town  of  my 
own  free  will.” 

“As  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned — ” 

“That  will  not  answer!” 

“But,  madam,  I  cannot  speak  for  others.  That  plank 
made  a  terrific  noise.  There  are  the  hotel  people  below 
looking  up  here  now.  They  will  call  the  police,  whom  I 
cannot  control - ” 

“You  will  not  help  me!”  cried  Stella.  “Very  well,  sir! 
Always  remember  that  my  death  is  on  your  own  head !” 

She  had  drawn  back  two  or  three  feet,  preparing  for  a 
spring. 

There  was  no  time  to  leap  to  her  side.  She  was  already 
rising  in  that  leap  to  destruction ! 

But  Manley,  too,  had  sprung  back  a  short  distance. 

Now  lie  dashed  forward,  rose,  cleared  the  abyss,  and 
went  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 
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II o  had  taken  the  most  terrifying  risk. 

If  his  body  met  the  girl's  too  far  from  the  edge  of  the 
wing  they  would  be  hurled  below  together ! 

In  the  flash  of  lightning-like  thought  that  comes  to  all 
in  a  moment  of  deadly  peril,  Manley  felt  that  he  had  mis¬ 
judged  the  distance. 

But  no !  He  had  misjudged  only  his  own  velocity,  for 
his  body  struck  the  girl’s  just  as  she  reached  the  edge  of  the 
roof. 

His  weight  hurled  her  back.  They  fell,  and  he  grappled 
with  her.  Hal  and  Joe  were  over  and  at  their  leader’s  side 
in  an  instant. 

There  on  the  roof  of  the  wing  they  waited  until  the 
police  and  the  hotel  people  came  on  the  scene. 

Chief  Griscomb  had  his  own  views  about  the  desirability 
of  Stella  Alvierdo  as  a  prisoner. 

A  bridge  of  several  planks  was  rigged  over  the  abyss. 

rl  he  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  lock-up  to  keep  her  male 
companions  company. 

Later  in  the  day  New  York  officers  arrived.  They 
wanted  the  two  men  on  most  serious  charges. 

It  turned  out,  also,  that  Reporter  Sturgess  had  not  got¬ 
ten  wholly  reliable  information  about  the  young  woman, 
Stella. 

For  she  was  “wanted,”  too,  by  the  New  York  police;  and 
Y  oodstock  s  justice  was  glad  enough  to  turn  over  all  three 
of  the  captives. 

Sturgess  had  come  with  the  policemen,  and  found,  as  he 
had  hoped,  a  news  shny  good  enough  to  repay  him  for  his 
long  journey. 

At  noon  Hal,  lounging  with  Frank  in  the  latter’s  room 
at  home,  spoke  suddenly  of  the  trick  with  the  Hindoo 
glass. 

“Why,  that  trick  is  easy  enough,”  explained  our  hero. 
“Get  some  powdered  French  chalk;  some  people  call  it 
soapstone.  Any  druggist  has  the  stuff.  Now,  mix  water 
with  the  soapstone  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  rather  thick  mud 
with  it. 


hot  water  and  soap,  dry  it,  and  then  proceed  to  draw  a  new 
image  in  lines  of  French  chalk  mud.  Simple,  isn't  it?’’ 

“Oh,  of  course  it’s  simple  when  you  know  just  how  it’s 
done,”  muttered  Hal.  “But  I’ve  been  guessing  for  days 
and  never  came  within  a  mile  of  the  secret.  But,  now  that 
I  know  how  the  thing  is  done,  I  see  where  I’m  going  to 
have  some  great  fun  with  it.” 

******  *  *  * 

\ 

When  Frank  Manley,  spick  and  span  in  his  immaculate 
“best,”  appeared  on  the  floor  at  Mozart  Hall  that  after¬ 
noon,  there  was  nothing  in  either  his  appearance  or  manner 
to  suggest  the  strenuous  athlete  of  the  morning. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  afternoon  occasion  had  nothing  of 
the  strenuous  about  it. 

An  orchestra  was  playing  on  the  stage.  On  the  floor 
were  the  three  dozen  members  of  the  Woodstock  Athletic 
Club.  With  them,  the  brighter  and  more  picturesque  part 
of  the  gathering,  were  the  three  dozen  members  of  the 
Girls’  Club  of  Woodstock. 

This  announced  the  end  of  the  football  season,  this,  the 
first  of  the  winter’s  dancing  receptions. 

Seated  at  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  several  “older  folks,” 
who  had  come  to  look  on  at  the  good  time. 

As  a  two-step  ceased  Frank,  still  holding  one  of  Kitty's 
hands  lightly,  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  chattering 
group  of  young  people. 

“Now  tell  us  all  about  that>affair  this  morning.” 

“And  what  led  up  to  it.” 

“Tell  us  everything — all  about  it.” 

“If  anything  happened,”  smiled  Manley,  “you'll  learn 
the  whole  story  in  the  Sentinel,”  laughed  Frank. 

“But  we  want  to  hear  it  now.” 

“We  can’t  wait.” 

“Neither  can  I,”  floated  back  over  Frank's  shoulder. 

For  he  had  more  serious  business  on  hand. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  “The  Blue  Danube,”  and 
Manley,  with  one  guiding  hand  at  Kitty's  waist,  was  guid¬ 
ing  her  through  a  waltz. 


“Now,  bring  on  your  glass.  On  the  polished  surface  of 
this  glass  lay  the  mud  in  little  lines,  arranging  the  lines 
with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Don’t  put  any  of  this  soapstone 
mud  where  you  don’t  want  a  line  to  show  later  on.  Plaster 
the  mud  on  rather  thickly  to  form  the  lines  of  the  draw¬ 
ing. 

“When  your  drawing  is  complete  with  these  mud  lines, 
put  the  glass  away  for  a  few  hours — say  over  night.  After 
the  few  hours  have  passed  take  a  brush  and  dust  off  the 
mud.  When  you  have  got  it  all  off,  then  polish  the  glass 
with  a  dry  cloth. 

“Now  the  glass  is  ready  for  use.  Breathe  on  it  hard,  and 
whatever  picture  you  have  drawn  in  the  glass  in  lines  of 
French  chalk  mud  will  appear  on  the  glass. 

“Wipe  the  glass  dry  and  the  image  disappears.  But  it 
will  reappear  whenever  the  dry  surface  of  the  glass  is 
breathed  upon  hard.  This  trick  can  be  worked  several 
times  before  the  image  becomes  too  faint.  When  you  want 
to  put  a  new  image  on  the  glass,  first  wash  it  thoroughly  in 


THE  END. 


And  now  for  a  splendidly  good  story  of  running  that 
will  make  every  reader  who  is  not  a  runner  long  to  get  out 
on  track,  road  or  field  and  try  his  speed  and  wind !  And 
the  practiced  runner  will  read  with  keenest  relish  the  great 
story  of  distance  work,  entitled,  “FRANK  MANLEY’S 
WHIRLING  TEN-MILER;  OR,  MAKING  WIND  AND 
FORTUNE  TWINS.”  This  rousing  good  story  of  run¬ 
ning  and  of  athletics  in  general  will  be  published  entire  in 
No.  13  ot  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  out  next  week. 


M  FLIAL  A 01  ICE :  All  back  numbers  of  this  week! 
nic  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  an 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  b 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  U  UNHV 

S(tH  ALL.  NEW  >  ORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copit 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  "  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  44. 


“Please  describe  some  exercises  that  would  be  good  for 

me.” 

This  is  a  request  that  comes  very,  very  frequently  in  my 
letters  from  readers. 

Now,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  read  this  Weekly  regularly  you 
must  be  well  aware  that  I  am  describing  every  week  the 
exercises  that  I  know  to  be  good  for  you — not  only  good, 
but  the  best  exercises  that  there  are. 

It  is  just  possible,  though,  my  dear  young  friend,  that 
you  feel  that  you  are  not  just  like  other  boys,  and  you  want 
some  especial  kind  of  exercise  suited  to  your  difference 
from  other  boys. 

Now,  to  the  reader  who  wants  some  kind  of  exercise 
“that  is  good  for  him/5  let  me  say  with  great  emphasis : 

“If  you  are  an  average  healthy  boy,  then  all  kinds  of 
exercise  are  good  for  you,  provided  they  do  not  overtax 
your  heart  or  lame  your  muscles  severely.  When  you 
realize  the  need  for  exercise,  don’t  wait  for  some  especial 
feat.” 

Of  course,  not  a  few  of  my  correspondents  want  an  exer¬ 
cise  that  offers  a  “short  cut”  to  strength.  “Short  cuts”  are 
rather  scarce  in  athletics.  If  you  want  muscle,  endurance, 
speed,  vitality,  and  good,  reliable  wind,  you  simply  have  to 
go  in  and  work  every  day  for  these  good  things.  They’re 
worth  far  more  than  the  trouble  that  they  entail. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  doctors  were  able  to  fool  us  into 
the  belief  that  we  could  go  over  to  the  drugstore  and  get 
pills,  tonics,  and  all  such  stuff  that  would  make  us  strong 
and  healthy  under  any  circumstances.  Most  of  us  know 
better  now,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  learning.  The  doctor 
who  is  worth  his  hire  nowadays  chases  his  patients  out  of 
doors  and  tells  them  to  drop  in  at  the  gymnasium  when  it 
is  possible. 

Some  of  those  medicines  we  used  to  swallow  so  cheer¬ 
fully  were  palmed  off  on  us  as  short  cuts  to  health.  A  good 
many  boys  still  fondly  hope  that  there  is  some  especial  set 
of  exercises  that  will  make  them  strong  on  about  a  quarter 
of  the  amount  of  work  that  they  ought  to  do. 

There  are  some  exercises,  of  course,  that  are  a  good  deal 
better  than  others,  and  you  will  know  all  about  these  better 
on'-s  if  you  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  attentively.  These 
'^excises  that  are  explained  in  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly 
cover  a  wide  range  of  human  experience.  Physical  training 
ha?  been  rny  business  for  some  time,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  work  I  have  studied  athletics  in  several  foreign  coun¬ 
try I  arn  never  unduly  impressed  with  the  value  of  exer- 
tKcr  of  my  own  invention,  but  to  my  own  work  I  have 
added  all  that  was  best  in  what  I  have  seen  abroad. 


Now,  what  you  want  in  your  own  case  is  just  general 
exercise,  and  a  well  assorted  lot  of  it. 

Distance  running: — at  a  slow  jog,  not  a  fast  clip — is  the 
basis  of  all  athletics.  If  you  can’t  run  yet,  keep  on  prac¬ 
ticing  until  you  are  a  good  performer.  Success  will  come 
if  you  are  persistent  and  gritty.  Talks  9  and  20  will  ex¬ 
plain  a  great  deal  to  you  about  running.  So  will  next 
week’s  story. 

All  health  is  dependent  upon  the  health  of  the  vital 
organs.  To  have  healthy  organs  you  must  have  strong, 
active,  supple  muscles  at  the  waist-line.  You  will  find 
splendid  exercises  for  the  waist-line  described  in  connection 
with  the  abdominal  drills  set  forth  in  Nos.  28  and  32  of 
The  lYrang  Athlete’s  Weekly. 

Good  chest  expansion  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  are 
to  be  an  athlete.  For  this,  go  in  for  ordinary  deep  breath¬ 
ing,  gulping  as  much  air  as  you  can  into  your  lungs  at 
each  breath.  For  an  especial  chest  drill  follow  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  in  No.  27  of  the  Yroung  Athlete’s  Weekly. 

A  strong  neck  is  needed  by  every  one,  as  the  strength  of 
the  neck  makes  for  a  better  nervous  system.  The  best  neck 
drill  is  explained  in  No.  29  of  The  lroung  Athlete’s 
Weekly. 

Good  muscles  in  the  back,  shoulders,  legs  and  arus  are 
needed,  of  course.  Now,  if  you  will  read  over  carefully  the 
descriptions  of  the  home-made  apparatus  invented  by  the 
“home-made  boy,”  as  set  forth  in  each  of  the  twelve  num¬ 
bers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  you  will  understand  just 
how  to  train  the  muscles  of  any  part  of  the  body. 

The  best  of  all  about  the  work  described  in  the  first 
dozen  numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  is  the  fact  that 
all  the  apparatus  is  so  simple  that  you  can  make  the  whole 
lot  for  vourself  at  a  cost  of  a  few  dimes.  Much  of  the 
apparatus  costs  you  nothing  at  all  but  the  time  you  put  into 
the  work.  And  yet,  if  you  have  this  home-made  apparatus, 
and  use  it  according  to  directions,  you  will  be  as  finely 
equipped  for  athletic  training  as  if  you  belonged  to  the 
most  expensively  furnished  gymnasium  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  average  young  American  can¬ 
not  afford  the  money  needed  for  fitting  up  a  home  gym¬ 
nasium  with  “bought”  goods.  That  is  why  I  have  been  at 
such  pains  to  explain  how  you  can  have  a  gymnasium  with¬ 
out  giving  up  all  your  spending  money.  After  long  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  found  that  this  home-made  apparatus  answers 
as  well  as,  and  in  most  cases  better  than,  the  apparatus  that 
is  sold  at  high  prices  in  the  athletic  goods  stores. 

You  will  find  a  host  more  of  ideas  about  athletics  by 
reading  three  of  Frank  Tousey’s  Ten-cent  Handbooks. 
They  are:  No.  6,  “How  to  Become  an  Athlete”;  No.  10, 
“How  to  Box,”  and  No.  25,  “How  to  Become  a  Gymnast.” 

Now,  that  in  this  talk  I  have  put  you  on  the  track  of  all 
the  varied  exercises  that  you  can  want,  next  week  I  shall 
tell  you  how  to  combine  these  exercises  for  a  good,  vigorous, 
brisk  fall  and  winter  campaign  for  those  most  precious 
things  that  can  come  to  the  young  man — Health  and 
strength  of  the  true  sort ! 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Writ©  letters  for  this  p&ge  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  peeper  corvte-lrvlrvg  ma.il 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  glv^n,  as  Fro.rvk  Ma.rvley*s  Weekly" 
Is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  **  Physical  Director/*  No.  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  August  17,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  No.  21  of  The  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly,  and  I  like  it.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  few  questions.  (1)  How  can  I  get  long- 
winded?  (2)  What  kind  of  a  diet  should  I  have 
to  get  strong?  My  measurements  are:  Age,  16 
years  7  months;  height,  5  feet  4  inches;  weight, 
105  pounds;  chest,  normal  31  inches,  expanded  34 
inches. 

Yours  truly. 

An  Admirer. 

(1)  Distance  running,  deep  breathing  and  bag 
punching  are  three  excellent  methods  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  wind.  (2)  Many  dietetic  suggestions  are 
given  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly.  But  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is 
the  thorough  chewing  of  food,  as  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  it  from  time  to  time.  Your  measure¬ 
ments,  as  far  as  you  give  them,  are  satisfactory. 


Attleboro,  Mass.,  August  16,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director:  • 

I  have  just  read  No.  29  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly,  and  it  was  great.  Please  answer  me 
a  few  questions.  I  am  14  years  old;  height,  5 
feet  1  inch;  weight,  105  pounds.  (1)  How  is  this, 
good?  My  breadth  across  the  shoulders  is  16 
inches;  chest,  32  inches;  waist,  29%  inches; 
wrists,  5%  inches.  My  wind  isn’t  very  good,  and 
I  have  a  pain  over  my  heart  when  I  run  too  far. 
(2)  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  remedy  this?  3.  Are 
Indian  clubs  good?  This  is  all  I  have  to  say, 
with  three  cheers  for  Frank  Manley,  Physical 
Director  and  Frank  Tousey. 

A  Young  Athlete  Admirer. 

(1)  Age,  weight  and  height  balance  satis¬ 
factorily.  Waist  much  too  large.  (2)  Read 
Talks  Nos.  9  and  20.  (3)  Two-pound  Indian  clubs 
are  excellent  for  limbering  up  at  the  beginning 
of  a  bout  of  exercise. 


Pueblo,  Col.,  August  16,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  one  of  your  congratulators  on  such  a 
fine  book  as  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  As  I  am 
an  author  myself,  I  admire  fine  reading  material. 
I  am  15  years  11  months  5  days  old;  height,  5 
feet  2  inches;  weight,  96  pounds;  across  shoul¬ 
ders,  14  inches;  chest  expansion,  2%  Inches;  neck, 
13  inches;  waist,  27%  inches;  hips,  30  inches; 
thighs,  16  Inches;  calves,  12%  inches;  ankles,  8% 
inches.  (1)  Am  I  under  weight?  Why?  (2)  Is 
swimming  good  exercise?  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Benjamin  Cashmaker,  216  S.  Union  Ave. 

(1)  Weight  about  right,  but  waist  three  inches 
too  large.  Chest  expansion  fair,  but  another  inch 
would  be  great.  (2)  Surely!  But,  as  It  is  a 
strong  tax  on  the  heart,  it  must  be  used  with 
moderation  and  judgment. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  18,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  reading  your  weekly  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  am  thoroughly  pleased  with  Its 
composition  and  noble  aim.  I  am  not  much  of 
an  athlete  myself,  but  am  anxious  to  become 
one.  I  have  grown  so  fast  that  I  have  had  no 
time  In  which  to  develop  my  body,  being  16 
years  old,  6  feet  tall,  and  weighing  125  pounds. 
Frank  Manley’s  tutoring  of  Jackets  has  Inspired 
me,  and  I  have  picked  out  a  boy  whom  I  think 
Is  a  pretty  good  runner,  and  within  the  two 
weeks  In  which  I  have  been  training  him  I  can 
easily  pee  a  marked  Improvement,  and  have 
hopes  of  making  a  runner  of  him.  He  Is  11 
years  old  and  can  run  100  yards  upon  hard  as¬ 
phalt  pavement  In  14  2-5  seconds.  He  has  also 


run  around  a  certain  block  here,  which  is  534 
yards,  in  1  minute  53  4-5  seconds.  My  time  for 
the  latter  is  1  minute  35  2-5  seconds.  These 
times  have  all  been  made  With  clothes  on. 
Please  express  your  opinion  of  them.  A  week 
ago  I  only  ran  the  block  in  1  minute  45  seconds, 
and  hope  to  reach  the  1  minute  25  seconds  mark 
soon.  Wishing  you  success,  and  thanking  you 
for  your  correspondence  privileges,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

*  C.  G.  C. 

Your  little  fellow  is  likely  to  prove  a  wonder 
if  he  keeps  on  training  for  a  few  years.  Greater 
performances  are  ahead  of  him  as  he  adds  years 
and  strengthens  his  muscles.  Your  own  records 
are  good  at  beginning,  and  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  rapidly  you  have  been  improving. 
Keep  the  good  work  up,  both  for  yourself  and 
your  protege. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

Could  you  kindly  fill  out  the  following?  Age, 

15  years;  height,  5  feet  9  inches;  neck,  - ; 

upper  arm,  - ;  forearm,  - ;  wrist,  - ;  chest, 

- ;  waist,  - ;  hips,  - ;  thighs,  - ;  knee, 

- ;  calves,  - ;  ankles,  - . 

Yours  truly,  W.  J.  C. 

P.  S.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  for  being 
the  author  of  the  best  weekly  in  existence. 

I  am  unable  to  fill  this  out  in  a  way  that 
would  be  really  useful  to  you.  Much  depends 
on  comparison  of  the  measurements.  Send  in  all 
your  measurements,  and  I  can  tell  you  accur¬ 
ately  how  they  compare.  There  are  hit-or-miss 
tables  published,  but  they  are  worthless  and  do 
more  harm  than  good.  My  method  of  judging 
measurements  is  according  to  the  science  known 
as  anthropometry,  and  is  the  only  method  of  any 
real  value. 


New  York,  August  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  15  years  old  and  a  steady  reader  of 
Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  A  few  boys’  (of  my 
age)  and  I  have  been  training  during  vacation¬ 
time,  and  we  would  like  to  have  your  kind  ad¬ 
vice  of  what  our  records  ought  to  be.  ,  (1)  Run¬ 
ning  high  jump.  (2)  Running  broad  jump.  (3) 
Long-distance  run.  (4)  Shot-put.  (5)  Chin-  bar. 
We  all  take  a  great  interest  in  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  and  think  it  the  best  out.  Hoping  to 
receive  an  answer,  I  remain,  a  steady  reader, 
Harry  Lozier,  232  E.  123d  St. 

\ 

Without  knowing  anything  about  any  of  you, 
or  your  conditions,  or  previous  records,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  set  any  standards 
that  would  be  of  value  to  you.  Sorry. 


Fairmont,  Neb.,  Aug.  21,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  have  read  all  of  the  Frank  Manley’s 
Weeklies  up  to  the  30th,  I  will  take  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  asking  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  my 
measurements.  Here  they  are:  Chest,  normal 
28  Inches,  expanded  30  inches;  14  years  old; 
height,  4  feet  9%  inches;  waist,  21  inches;  thigh, 
18  inches;  calf,  12%  inches;  ankle,  6  Inches;  neck, 
12  inches;  weight,  85  pounds.  I  only  started 
long-distance  running  about  two  months  ago,  and 
in  a  month’s  time  I  could  run  a  mile  easily. 
(1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  How  can  I 
Improve  them?  (3)  How  is  11  feet  for  a  running 
broad  Jump?  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I 
remain, 

A  Reader. 

Measurements  are  satisfactory,  except  in  the 
way  of  chest  expansion.  Gradually  work  up 
another  Inch  at  this  point.  At  your  age  and 


size  your  running  broad  Jump  Is  a  good  on*. 
Keep  on  at  it,  for  evidently  you  will  do  better 
and  better  at  that  event.  Glad  you  took  up 
running  bo  easily.  Go  right  on  running! 


Hart,  Mich.,  Aug.  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  Frank  Manley*  r 
Weekly  and  have  the  first  thirty  numbers. 
I  think  that  Kitty  Dunstan  is  the  girl  for  Frank 
and  that  she  ought  to  be  mascot  of  his  baBebal! 
team.  I  also  hope  that  Tod  will  become  Frank’s 
friend.  Jackets  is  also  a  dandy  player.  And 
now,  dear  Physical  Director,  please  answer  the 
following  questions:  (1)  Do  you  think  my  meas¬ 
urements  are  O.  K. ?  (2)  And  weight?  Height, 
5  feet  2  inches;  weight,  100  pounds;  chest,  de¬ 
flated,  28%  inches;  chest,  inflated,  32  inches;  right 
calf,  12%  inches;  left  calf,  11%  inches;  age,  16 
years.  (3)  How  about  my  age?  (4)  How  about 
my  chest?  I  am  president  of  an  athletic  club 
of  twenty-five  members.  We  have  a  fine  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  have  all  been  examined  by  the 
leading  physician  of  the  town.  He  said  my 
heart  was  O.  K.  (5)  Would  you  like  to  hear 
about  our  athletic  club?  (6)  Does  it  hurt  to  go 
swimming  every  day?  (7)  How  can  I  make  my 
calves  equal?  (8)  Have  you  in  mind  any  club 
and  certain  persons  in  your  writings?  Sorry  that 
I  take  up  so  much  space.  I  will  now  close,  and 
remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Buffalo  Bill,  Jr. 

(1  and  2)  Yes.  (3)  Your  age  is  certainly  the  best 
you  can  do  at  present,  but  it  will  change  slightly 
with  every  coming  day.  (4)  Sorry  you  didn’t 
give  measurement  of  chest  normal,  but  I'  think 
you  need  a  little  more  expansion.  (5)  Certainly 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  about  your  club.  (6) 
Daily  swimming  is  right,  if  in  moderation.  (7) 
You  can  make  your  calves  equal  by  exercising 
one  side  of  the  body  just  as  hard  as  you  do  the 
other.  ^Vhile  your  poem  shows  merit  and  its 
sentiments  are  appreciated,  this  department  is 
so  crowded  that  we  have  not  space  to  print  it 
here.  As  to  your  suggestion  to  make  Kitty  the 
Woodstock  mascot,  Frank’s  delicacy  would  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  making  a  public  character  of  one 
so  sacred  to  him  as  his  sweetheart.  (8)  Yes; 
the  Woodstock  Juniors! 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  22,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly, 
I  take  the  privilege  of  asking  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  I  am  16  years  old  and  weigh  148  pounds. 
I  am  troubled  with  nervousness.  I  am  also- 
round-shouldered  ^nd  have  a  weak  chest.  (1) 
What  exercise  will  cure  me  of  nervousness?  (2) 
Also,  what  will  be  good  to  strengthen  my  chest 
and  straighten  my  shoulders?  Hoping  you  will 
answ-er,  I  remain,  yours, 

o.  w.  s. 

(1)  It  will  take  the  general  physical  training 
life,  diet  and  all,  to  get  the  best  of  that  ner¬ 
vousness.  Deep  breathing  is  especially  useful 
if  the  fresh  outdoor  air  be  inhaled  at  such 
times.  (2)  Go  in  strongly  for  the  chest  expan¬ 
sion  drill  In  No.  27  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly.  For  the  round  shoulders,  stand  up 
straight  at  all  times,  and  with  chin  well  up. 
All  exercises  that  employ  the  shoulders  will  he\p. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  nearly  every  one  of  your  books 
about  Frank  Manley,  and  think  he  is  fine.  I 
w-ould  like  you  to  answer  a  few  questions.  My 
measurements  are:  (1)  Chest,  normal  30  inches, 
expanded  32  inches;  weight,  93  pounds;  height. 
5  feet  4  inches:  age.  15  years:  calves.  11  inches; 
across  shoulders,  19  inches:  wrists,  6  inches: 
neck,  12%  inches;  ankles,  7%  inches;  forearm. 
10  inches.  (2)  Is  It  healthful  for  me  to  drink 
tea  or  coffee?  (3)  What  should  I  drink  during 
meals?  (4)  How  can  I  keep  from  growing  tall? 
(6)  Is  it  healthful  to  go  barefooted?  <6)  Will  the 
sun  hurt  you  when  you  go  swimming?  (7)  How 
early  should  I  go  to  bed  at  night  and  what 
time  should  I  rise? 

Yours  truly, 

A  Reader,  j 

(1)  You  are  somewhat  under  weight  and  un  *er 
the  standard  of  measurements.  Build  up  that 
chest  expansion!  (2)  \  have  said,  dovrws  of 

times,  that  tea  and  coffee  are  htghl>  harm  rub 
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is  any  other  beverage  at  meal  time,  but 
water  should  be  drunk  freely  at  other  times 
of  the  day.  (4)  You  can’t,  if  you  are  inclined 
that  way.  (51  In  summer,  yes.  (6)  It  seldom 
does,  if  the  head  be  kept  wet.  (7)  Turn  in  by 
nine,  and  get  up  when  rested,  probably  in  your 
case  about  five-thirty. 


■Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  Aug.  20,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  my  measure¬ 
ments.  Wrist,  7  inches;  forearm,  10%  inches; 
biceps,  10  inches;  expanded,  11  inches;  chest, 
normal  36  inches,  contracted  32;  expanded  38 
inches;  ankle,  9  inches;  calves,  14  inches;  thighs, 
20  inches;  hips,  34  inches;  waist,  30  inches;  neck, 

14  inches;  shoulder  to  shoulder,  21  inches;  age, 

15  years;  height,  6  feet;  weight,  167  pounds. 

(1)  What  are  my  weak  points?  (2)  What  are 
my  strong  ones?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print 
very  soon,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours,  “Beanpole.” 

Excellent  all-around  measurements,  at  your 
age,  except  as  to  chest  expansion,  which  should 
be  increased  by  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Your  general  measurements  will  fill  out  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  next  two  or  three  years.  You 
are  just  right  at  your  age,  with  exception  of 
chest. 


348  56th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  gained  rap¬ 
idly.  I  was  5  feet  tall;  am  now  5  feet  2  inches; 
chest  expansion,  34%  inches;  now  35  inches; 
could  jump  14  feet  in  running  broad;  now  15  feet 
2  inches;  could  jump  7  feet  o  inches  in  standing 

broad;  now  8  feet  3  inches.  Is  -  good  to 

drink?  I  am  13  years  old.  How  high  should  a 
boy  of  my  age  jump?  What  distance  in  stand¬ 
ing  broad  and  running  broad?  Our  club  has  no 
shot,  but  we  use  a  stone  of  about  eight  pounds. 
How  far  should  we  throw  this? 

Yours  truly.  Admirer. 

r  N 

You  certainly  have  improved  greatly,  and  now 
you  understand  for  yourself  the  good  that  comes 
from  physical  training.  Your  records  are  very 
satisfactory.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  what 
the  records  should  be  for  a  boy  of  a  given  age, 
for  all  depends  on  his  size,  condition  and  the 
amount  of  practice  he  has  had. 


Xenia,  Ohio,  Aug.  22,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  your  fine  magazine,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  you  the  following  questions: 
My  measurements  are  as  follows:  Age,  15  years 
5  months;  height,  5  feet  7  inches;  weight,  125 
pounds;  neck,  14  inches;  chest,  normal  32% 
inches,  expanded  35  inches;  waist,  27  inches; 
wrist,  7  inches;  forearm,  10  inches;  biceps,  re¬ 
laxed  10%  inches,  contracted  11%  inches;  thigh, 
19%  inches;  calves,  14  inches;  ankles,  10  inches. 

(1)  Are  my  measurements  so  that  I  can  become 
an  excellent  athlete,  and  do  they  correspond 
properly?  (2)  What  are  my  weak  points?  (3)  Is 
there  any  cure  for  knock-knees?  If  so,  please 
state  it.  (4)  What  will  make  my  wind  better? 
(5)  I  work  in  a  factory  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  5.30 
p.  m.  What  short  exercise  will  be  helpful? 
Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  remain, 

Yours,  Elden  Martin, 

(1)  Measurements  really  very  good,  and  you 
should  make  a  good  athlete.  (2)  You  haven’t 
any  really  weak  points,  but  an  inch  more  of 
chest  expansion  would  be  worth  working  for. 

(2)  The  only  remedy  would  be  systematic  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  legs  and  the  effort  to  stand  as 
straight  and  naturally  as  possible.  (4)  Read 
Talks  6  and  20  in  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly. 
(5)  Take  up  the  Manley  bag  drills  in  the  first 
few  numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 


Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  all  numbers  of  Frank  Man¬ 
ley's  Weekly  printed  so  far,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  you  a  few  questions.  I  am  13  years 
old;  5  feet  9%  Inches  In  height;  weight,  143 
pounds;  neck,  12%  Inches;  chest,  31  Inches; 
L.'eps.  *%  inches;  thigh,  26  Inches;  calf,  15 
(})  How  are  my  measurements?  12) 
V/iil  you  tell  roe  bow  to  strengthen  my  weak 
y  ../.»*?  (’it  What  Is  the  100-  yard  -dash  record? 


I  put  a  14-pound  shot  17  feet  1  inch,  17  feet,  21 

feet,  20  feet  1  inch,  20  feet  6  inches.  (4)  Is  that 

a  good  record  for  a  13-year-old  boy?  Wishing 
good  luck  to  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys, 

An  Athlete  Reader. 

(l)Your  measurements  are  those  of  a  well- 
grown  young  man  of  21.  (2)  Neck  is  a  little 

small;  improve  it  by  use  of  the  neck  drill  in 

No.  29  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  (3) 
Nime  and  three-fifths  seconds,  by  Duffey  is  the 
latest  amateur  record  that  I  have,  but  new  rec¬ 
ords  are  likely  to  be  made  any  day.  (4)  Records 
very  good  at  your  age. 


McNoel,  Ill.,  August  22,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  having  read  every  number  so  far 
published.  I  only  wish  it  had  been  published 
earlier;  then,  perhaps,  I  should  have  been  in 
better  physical  condition.  I  am  18  years  old 
and  weigh  only  123  pounds.  I  am  very  slim, 
being  5  feet  10  inches  in  height.  Here  are  a 
few  questions  I  would  like  you  to  answer:  (1) 
How  can  I  increase  my  weight?  (2)  How  can 
I  increase  my  arm  and  leg  muscles?  (3)  Will 
you  please  prescribe  a  diet  that  will  benefit 
me?  (4)  Should  a  shower  bath  be  taken  oftener 
than  once  a  day?  (5)  Is  the  dumbbell  practice 
given  by  Frank  Manley  suitable  for  me?  I  am 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Frank,  Sato  and  Jackets. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Yours  respectfully,  E.  E.  Green,  O.  T.  N. 

(1)  By  abundant  outdoor  exercise,  thus  wearing 
out  the  old  and  useless  tissues  and  building  up 
new  and  better  tissue;  by  eating  carefully  and 
chewing  all  food  to  a  fine  pulp  before  swallow¬ 
ing;  by  drinking  nothing  with  meals,  but  drink¬ 
ing  water  freely  at  other  times  of  the  day;  by 
deep  breathing,  which  aids  in  carrying  off  the 
impurities  of  the  body.  You  have  been  stagnat¬ 
ing;  become  active  and  cheerful  and  bring  your¬ 
self  to  love  the  outdoor  life.  (2)  Study  and 
adopt  carefully  and  in  their  order  all  the  train¬ 
ing  directions  given  in  the  training  chapter  of 
each  issue  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  Also 
study  carefully  Frank  Tousey’s  Ten-cent  Hand¬ 
book  No.  6,  “How  to  Become  an  Athlete.”  (3) 
Read  Talks  5,  6,  17,  18,  33,  34,  35.  (4)  No. 
(5)  Yes. 


Gloucester,  Mass.,  Aug.  23,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  for  some  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  my  health.  I  am  16  years  8 
months  old;  5  feet  6  inches  tall;  weight,  128 
pounds;  chest,  expanded  35  inches,  normal  31 
inches;  waist,  32  inches;  calves,  14%  inches; 
neck,  13%  inches;  wrist,  7%  inches;  biceps,  12% 
inches.  (1)  How  can  I  improve  my  measure¬ 
ments?  (2)  Is  boxing  harmful?  Which  is  best, 
wrestling  or  boxing?  (3)  I  did  a  hundred 
yards  in  ten  seconds;  I  threw  the  ham¬ 
mer  (12-pound)  52  feet  9  inches;  shot  put  (12- 
pound),  29  feet  5  inches;  standing  broad  jump, 
9  feet  10  inches;  running  broad  jump,  16  feet  10 
inches;  pole  vault,  8  feet  6%  inches.  How  are 
these  records?  As  it  is  about  time  to  close,  I 
will  give  three  cheers  for  Physical  Director. 
I  have  read  a  good  many  novels,  but  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly  beats  them  all.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  answer  in  soon. 

Yours,  Fish, 

City. 

(1)  Measurements  very  good,  but  you  might 
build  up  neck  by  neck  drill  described  in  No.  29 
of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  (2)  Wrestling 
and  boxing  are  both  excellent,  if  not  overdone. 
All  your  records  are  excellent,  your  hundred- 
yard  performance  being  close  to  the  world's 
record. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  and  it  is  fine.  Frank  Manley  is 
all  right;  so  is  Tod  Owen.  My  parents  do  not 
allow  me  to  sleep  with  my  window  wide  open. 
My  height  is  4  feet  10  Inches;  weight,  80  pounds; 
neck,  12  inches;  knee,  13  inches;  calf,  11  Inches; 
thigh,  19  inches;  wrist,  6  Inches;  chest,  normal 
27  Inches,  expanded  28  inches.  Please  tell  me 
what  I  am  deficient  In.  (1)  When  is  the  best 
time  to  exercise?  (2)  Is  It  good  to  ride  a  bicycle 
four  times  a  day?  (3)  What  time  is  the  best  to 
retire  and  to  arise?  Robert  Denehey, 


It  is  too  bad  you  are  not  allowed  to  sleep 
with  your  window  open,  for  your  measurements 
are  very  fair,'  with  the  exception  of  chest 
measurement,  which  is  very  poor  as  to  expan¬ 
sion.  You  need  deep  breathing  and  a  well-aired 
bedroom  at  night  the  year  around.  (1)  Corn¬ 
ing  around  daybreak.  (2)  Too  much.  (3)  At 
your  time  you  should  retire  at  about  8.30,  rising 
when  you  are  rested. 


Bessemer,  Ala.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1, 
August  24,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  for  some  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  my  measurements.  I  am  12 
years  8  months  old;  height,  4  feet  10%  inches; 
weight,  66  pounds;  waist,  24%  inches;  ankle,  8 
inches;  thigh,  14%  inches;  knee,  12  inches;  wrist, 
6  inches;  shoulder,  14%  inches;  chest,  expanded 
28  inches,  normal  26  inches;  neck,  11  inches; 
calf,  11  inches;  hips,  26  inches;  arms,  24  inches, 
including  hand.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements? 
(2)  What  are  my  weak  points?  (3)  Would  1 
make  an  athlete?  (4)  I  can  chin  myself  only 
one  time.  (5)  What  kind  of  ckercise  should  I 
need  to  become  stouter?  (6)  What  size  dumb¬ 
bells  should  I  use?  (7)  I  eat  molasses  three 
times  a  day.  Is  it  healthful?  (8)  How  high 
should  a  chinning-bar  be  over  my  head? 

Yours  truly, 

H.  C. 

(1)  Weight  and  measurements  below  standard. 

(2)  Chest  expansion  insufficient,  waist  too  large. 

(3)  Certainly,  but  you  must  work  steadily  and 

faithfully  for  it.  (4)  This  shows  you  how  very 
much  you  need  exercise.  (5)  Read  Talk  41.  (6) 

Two  pounds.  (7)  You  are  using  molasses  to  ex¬ 
cess.  (8)  High  enough  over  your  head  so  that 
you  can  just  reach  comfortably  with  your  hands. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly  and  would  like  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions.  My  measurements  are  as  follows:  Age, 
15  years  10  months;  weight,  95  pounds;  chest, 
29  inches,  expanded  31%  inches;  waist,  27  inches; 
hips,  30  inches;  upper  arm,  9  inches;  thigh,  17 
inches;  calf,  10%  inches;  forearm,  9  inches; 
height,  5  feet  2%  inches.  (1)  How  am  I  devel¬ 
oped?  (2)  Am  I  too  light?  (3)  Does  a  hairy 
body  denote  strength?  (4)  Is  progressive  weight¬ 
lifting  good?  (5)  Does  it  weaken  the  heart  and 
make  you  muscle-bound?  (6)  When  is  it  best 
to  exercise,  night  or  morning?  (7)  Is  work  on 
a  horizontal  bar  good?  (8)  Can  good  results  be 
obtained  from  a  calistbenic  drill  taken  for  a 
half  an  hour  night  and  morning?  (9)  How  can 
I  increase  my  weight?  (10)  What  should  an  18- 
year-old  boy  weigh  -whose  height  is  5  feet  7 
inches?  (11)  How  could  he  increase  his  weight? 
(12)  What  weight  dumbbell  should  he  use?  (13) 
Is  night  air  as  good  as  morning  air  for  breath¬ 
ing  exercises?  (14)  Is  milk  a  stimulant?  (16) 
Is  milk  a  nourishing  drink?  (16)  Is  sweating 
bad,  as  I  sweat  quite  a  little  during  exercise? 
(17)  How  can  I  broaden  my  shoulders?  (18)  Is 
punching  the  bag  good?  (19)  Are  three  swims  a 
week  sufficient?  (20)  Is  bicycle  riding  harmful? 
Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

•  A  Would-be  Athlete. 

(1)  Waist  line  two  and  a  half  Inches  too  large: 
another  inch  of  chest  expansion  needed.  (2) 
About  five  pounds  under  weight.  (3)  Not  neces¬ 
sarily.  (4)  Progressive  weight-lifting  is  gener¬ 
ally  carried  so  far  that  it  does  harm.  Read 
Talk  42.  (5)  Yes;  they  are  some  of  the  objec¬ 

tions.  (6)  Both!  But  if  you  can  exercise  only 
once  a  day  the  early  morning  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  night.  (7)  Yes;  in  moderation  at  first, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  “rush  things.”  (8) 
Excellent,  if  the  drill  is  good.  (9)  Read  Talk 
41.  (10)  Probably  about  130  pounds,  but  this 

would  depend  on  comparison  of  measurements. 
(11)  Answered.  (12)  Two  pounds.  (13)  Breathe 
the  open  air  at  all  times  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Don’t  be  silly  enough  to  believe  that 
night  air  is  “harmful.”  (14)  Not  a  stimulant 
at  all;  a  food.  (15)  Answered.)  (16)  You’d  be 
out  of  luck  if  you  didn’t  sweat  when  exercising. 
(17)  By  exercising  them.  (18)  Of  course.  (16) 
Summer  and  winter  there  should  be  a  dally 
bath,  or  the  skin  cannot  be  kept  clean,  though 
It  may  look  clean.  (20)  Have  discussed  this  In 
all  its  hearings  many  times. 


i 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
mentioned.  _ _ _ _ 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “IIow  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY —Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE —Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are^employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK — 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  ail  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.'  You  can  tell  by  a 'glance  at  this  little 
book/  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secretlof  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  dnd  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  :  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  TTOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  trirks;  of  card  trieks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
uleight-of-bnnd  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

ipeeiaily  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Uaflner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS —Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICES. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  IIOW’  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  -Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with -cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No;  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  et(.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  df  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  .many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  VENTOR. — Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  Optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  Most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  vears  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  With  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated, 

letter  Writing. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  bow  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact  everybody  and  any- 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  ererr  young 
ladv  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  — Con- 
.  Mining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  suhject : 
j  also  rules  for  punetuution  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters 


_  „  THE  STAGE. 

/THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YOKK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 


BOOK.  — Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  bv  the  a  gootl  sPeaber,  reader  and  elocutionist  Also  containing  gems  from 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  comnlete  without  a.**  *!ie  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 


this  wonderful  little  book. - minslrels  is  Complete  witbout 

THE  BOVS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER  — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

avS’f&v  0Fu^EW  Y0RK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

AND  JURif  BUOK.- Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ganizmg_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.  ^ ^ LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Lverv  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOl\  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  Gl  S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.- — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  auything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  .harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  over  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions, .  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  anv  book  published. 

No  35  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet.  dominoes,  etc.  ,  . 

No  36  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

HOW  TO  PLAY  C\RDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,"  giving  the  rules  and  IV,  'sections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage  Casino,  Forty  Five,  IK  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  fnanv  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  "interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

ad  afxmt.  j j^vtO  ' BE H A  V Eh— Con t a i n i n g  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of ‘good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

in  the  drawing-room. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 


simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCI ETY 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  ai/hjjl  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbii’d,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
"'RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Kggii6 

No.  ’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  presei’ving  birds,  animals  aud  insects. 

No.  54.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AV  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
infoi'mation  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  wox-ds  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  aud  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  authoi\  By  Prince 

HlN?d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  infonnation  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illusti’ated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  niles  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-knowh  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

ANoy‘62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containixig  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  nil  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com- 

"IIow  to  Become  a 


DECLAMATION. 

Vo  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS 

daw  .uoderd  ^  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  f 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits’  Gold ;  or,  Secret  Work  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  Bradys  and  Captain  Thunderbolt ;  or,  Daring  Work  in  Death 
Valley. 

The  Bradys’  Trip  to  Chinatown  ;  or,  Trailing  an  Opium  Fiend. 

The  Bradys  and  Diamond  Dan ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  John 
Street  Jewels. 

The  Bradys  on  Badman’s  Island ;  or,  Trapping  the  Texas  “Ter¬ 
ror.” 

The  Bradys  and  the  Hop  Hitters ;  or,  Among  the  Opium  Fiends 
of  TTrisco. 

The  Bradys  and  “Boston  Ben” ;  or,  Tracking  a  Trickster  to 
Tennessee. 

The  Bradys’  Latest  “Bad”  Man ;  or,  The  Case  of  Idaho  Ike. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  “Wonder”  ;  or,  The  Keen  Detec¬ 
tives’  Quick  Case. 

The  Bradys’  Call  to  Kansas ;  or,  The  Matter  of  Marshal  Mundy. 

The  Bradys  and  Old  Bill  Battle  ;  or,  After  the  Colorado  Coiners. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Wall  Street ;  or,  The  Strange  Dis¬ 
appearance  of  Captain  Carew. 

The  Bradys  and  Big  Bart  Brown;  or,  Trapping  the  “Terror”  of 
Toddleton. 

The  Bradys  and  the  ’Frisco  Fakirs ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  was  Lost  in 
Chinatown. 

The  Bradys  and  “Klondike  Kate” ;  or,  The  Hurry  Call  from 
Dawson. 

The  Bradys  and  “Pulknan  Pete”  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Chicago 
Special. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Prince ;  or,  The  Boy  WTho  Broke 
Brokers 

The  Bradys  and  the  “Belle  of  Bolton”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  the 
Lost  ’Frisco  Liner. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Bingo  Boys ;  or,  The  Trail  that  Led  to  Hang- 
town. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Broker’s  Club ;  or,  Solving  a  Wall  Street  Mys¬ 
tery. 

The  Bradys  and  “Bad  Buzzard”  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  the  Five  Forks 
Mine. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Prince ;  or,  The  Latest  Mott  Street 
Mystery. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Man  From  Tombstone ;  or,  After  the  “King 
of  Arizona.” 

The  Bradys  and  Hop  Toy ;  or,  Working  for  the  Mayor  of  China¬ 
town. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Copper  King ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mon¬ 
tague  Mine. 

The  Bradys  and  “Bullion  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Mill  No.  13. 

The  Bradys  in  Joliet ;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  Jeweler  James. 

The  Bradys  and  “Roaring  Rube”  ;  or,  Rounding  up  the  “Terror” 
of  Ten  Mile  Creek. ' 

The  Bradys  and  the  Boss  of  Broad  Street ;  or,  The  Case  of  the 
“King  of  the  Curb.” 

The  Bradys  Desert  Trail ;  or,  Lost  on  the  Deadman’s  Run. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Syndicate ;  or,  After  the  “Marquis” 
of  Mott  Street. 

The  -Bradys  and  “General  Jinks”  ;  or,  After  the  Card  Crooks  of 
the  “Katy  Flyer.” 

The  Bradys  and  the  Man  With  the  Barrel ;  or,  Working  for  the 
Prince  of  W&ll  Street 

The  Bradys  and  “Bedrock  Bill”  ;  or,  The  “Deadmen”  from  Dead- 
wood. 

The  Bradys  and  the  “King”  of  Chicago ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Cor¬ 
nered  Corn. 


324  The  Bradys  and  Admiral  Brown ;  or,  Working  for  the  United 

States  Navy. 

325  The  Bradys  and  "Madame  Millions” ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  Wall 

Street  Queen. 

326  The  Bradys  and  the  “Prince”  of  Pekin ;  or,  Called  on  a  Chinese 

Clew. 

327  The  Bradys  Facing  Death  ;  or,  Trapped  by  a  Clever  Woman. 

328  The  Bradys’  Rio  Grande  Raid ;  or,  Hot  Work  at  Badman’s  Bend. 

329  The  Bradys’  Madhouse  Mystery ;  or,  The  Search  for  Madame  Mont- 

ford. 


330  The  Bradys  and  the  Swamp  Rats ;  or,  After  the  Georgia  Moon¬ 

shiners. 

331  The  Bradys  and  “Handsome  Hal” ;  or,  Duping  the  Duke  of  Da¬ 

kota. 

332  The  Bradys  and  the  Mad  Financier ;  or,  Trailing  the  “Terror”  of 

Wall  Sti'eet.  • 

333  The  Bradys  and  the  Joplin  Jays ;  or,  Three  “Badmen”  from 

Missouri. 

334  The  Bradys  and  Capt.  Klondike ;  or,  The  Man  from  the  North 

Pole. 


335  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Club ;  or.  Three  Lost  “Lambs.” 

336  The  Bradys’  Lightning  Raid ;  or,  Chased  Through  the  Hole  in 

ttiO  W3.ll 

337  The  Bradys  and  the  Hip  Sing  Ling ;  or,  After  the  Chinese  Free 

Masons. 

338  The  Bradys’  Diamond  Syndicate;  or,  The  Case  of  the  “Marquis” 

of  Wall  Street. 


339  The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Masks ;  or,  Strange  Doings  at  the 

Doctors’  Club. 

340  The  Bradys  and  the  President’s  Special ;  or,  The  Plot  of  the 

j _ 2 _ 3. 

341  The  Bradys  and  the  Russian  Duke ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  Woman 

From  Wall  Street. 

342  The  Bradys  and  the  Money  Makers ;  or,  After  the  “Queen  of  the 


Queer.” 

343  The  Bradys  and  the  Butte  Boys ;  or,  The  Trail  of  the  Ten 


‘Ter¬ 


rors.” 


344  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  “Widow”  ;  or,  The  Flurry  in 
F.  F.  V. 


345  The  Bradys’  Chinese  Mystery ;  or,  Called  by  the  “King”  of  Mott 

Street. 

346  The  Bradys  and  “Brazos  Bill”  ;  or,  Hot  Work  on  the  Texas  Bor¬ 

der. 

347  The  Bradys  and  Broker  Black;  or,  Trapping  the  Tappers  of  Wall 


Street. 

348  The  Bradys  at  Big  Boom  City ;  or,  Out  for  the  Oregon  Land 
Thieves. 


349  The  Bradys  and  Corporal  Tim ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Fort. 

350  The  Bradys’  Banner  Raid :  or,  The  White  Boys  of  Whirlwind 

Camp. 

351  The  Bradys  and  the  Safe  Blowers ;  or,  Chasing  the  King  of  the 

Yeggmen. 

352  The  Bradys  at  Gold  Lake ;  or,  Solving  a  Klondike  Mystery. 

353  The  Bradys  and  “Dr.  Doo-Da-Day”  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  was  Lost 

on  Mott  Street. 

354  The  Bradys’  Tombstone  “Terror”  ;  or,  After  the  Arizona  Mine 

Wrecker9. 


355  'The  Bradys  and  the  Witch  Doctor ;  or,  Mysterious  Work  in  New 

Orleans. 

356  The  Bradys  and  Alderman  Brown ;  or,  After  the  Grafters  of 

Greenville. 

357  The  Bradys  in  “Little  Pekin”  ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  Chinese  Gold 

King. 

358  The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Special ;  or,  The  Man  Who  was  Miss- 
,  ing  from  Wall  Street. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  p  er  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSET,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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*******»*GOOD  STORIES  OF  YOUNG  ATHLETES********** 

(Formerly  “THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY”) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 

Issued  every  Friday.  A  32-PAGE  BOOR  FOR  5  CENTS.  Handsome  Colored  Covers. 

These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley  a  plucky  athtate.  who  »“* 

cel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  c or itatns  a (  STSScSSS  stories,  such  as  base- 

dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  they  teach  you  how  to  become  strong  and 

ball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stones  the  vnlmhle  information  on  physical  culture  they  contain, 

hea  thy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  information  on jOy  ici ai  cuuu  ^ 
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7  Frank  Manley's  Mad  Scrimmage  ;  or,  The  Trick  that  Dazed  Brad¬ 
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8  Frank  Manley's  Lion-Hearted  Rush  ;  or,  Staking  Life  on  the  Out¬ 
come. 
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12  Frank  Manley  At  the  Bat ;  or,  “The  Up-and-at-’em  Boys”  on  the 

Diamond. 

13  Frank  Manley's  Hard  Home  Hit;  or,  The  Play  That  Surprised  the 

Bradfords. 

14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box  :  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled  Bradford. 

15  Frank  Manley's  Scratch  Hit ;  or,  The  Luck  of  "The  Up-and-at-'em 
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10  Frank  Manley's  Double  Play  :  or.  The  Game  That  Brought  Fortune. 
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tions. 
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31  Frank  Manley  at  His  Wits'  End  ;  or,  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  Um¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley’s  Last  Ball  Game  ;  or,  The  Season's  Exciting  Good- 
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